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Some persons think that all mankind are born 
with mental capacities alike. How preposterous 
the idea! that, when the mass of inert matter is 
wrought into innumerable diverse forms, and 
when animated existence appears under every 
specification of colour, figure and energy, that 
immaterial and divine essence, the mind, should 
exist in all rational beings exactly the same, evin- 
cing no modification and discovering itself in but 
one development, and that all the grades of intel- 
ligence are purely adventitious—the effects of 
circumstance, education and observation. 

Consult Nature! Behold the great hierarch of 
day, eldest of the sons of light when God said, 
‘Let light be, and light was,’ and then contem- 
plate the pale star that gems the coronal of night 
—from the mountain, whose proud head o’ertops 
the clouds, turn to the lowly plain and more lowly 
valley—from the lion-hearted sea, whose roar is 
heard around the globe, turn to the purling rivu- 
let—from the unwieldy kraken of the North to the 
sportive shrimp—from the elephant,beneath whose 
tread the earth quakes, to the chirping grass- 
hopper—from the soaring condor, that cleaves 
the storm-cloud, to the tiny midge that quivers 
like a moth in the sunbeam—from the mountain 
oak to the pliant ozier—from the blazing diamond 
to the dull and opaque sand-stones, and by ana- 
logy of reason, as you run through the different 
genera and species, and the innumerable shades 
of variety in the same species,-you must come 
to the irresistible conclusion, that the Creator 
has specified in man every grade of intelligence, 
—diversified by various degrees of power, bril- 

e and energy—the majestic intellect that is 
taleulated to grasp the universe—the patient in- 
vestigating mind, slow yet successful in inquiry 
—the penetrating mind that, like a sunbedm, at 
a glance comprehends truth—and the dull, 
opaque mind, that neither has light of itself nor 
ean reflect the light of others. ° 

But without any process of reasoning, obser- 
vation must establish the fact, that there is an in- 
finite disparity in the minds of different individu- 

; for many, possessed of every facility for ex- 
panding their intellects and devoting their days 
and nights to unremitting study, are never able 
0 attain to distinction: while others, not enjoy- 
ing like advantages and bestowing less attention, 
Mise to eminence and obtain an enviable fame 
‘mong men. And this difference of mental ability 
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is alike obvious, whether we look at the great 
arena of intellect, the world, where often by mere 
mental energy, the obscure hind has risen above 
nobility itself, to sway the rod of empire—or, at 
the cradle of intelleet, the gymnasium, where the 
careless and erratic, though gifted son of genius, 
bears away the scholastic prize from the dall 
and plodding student. 

But to our story. And now smile not, ge 
reader, when you find the above philosophical 
reflections designed as an introduction to the 
‘short and simple annals of the poor;’ for our 
heroine, though munificently endowed with the 
tiches of the understanding, was poor in out- 
ward circumstances. Clara Lawson was the 
daughter of humble and obscure parents. Her 
mother was a native of New York, and, after a 
short acquaintance, married an Englishman, 
greatly her senior in years, who, after living with 
her about three years, converted what moveables 
she had into money, and abandoning his wife 
and infant daughter to the charities of the world, 
embarked for on Orleans, where he fell a victim 
to the diseases of the climate and his own licen- 
tiousness. 

Clara’s mother thus stri of every thing, 
had no friends to whom Hapa apply, be 
was dependent apon her own exertions for a pre- 
carious subsistence. The occupation which she 
adopted was that of a washerwoman; and, al- 
though her earnings were small, she was enabled 
by a strict economy to provide for herself and 
child fare sufficient, though homely, and pro- 
cure comfortable attire, though of the coarsest 
fabric. ‘Time passed on, and she was generally 
known throughout the city as the ‘melancholy 
washerwoman with the pretty child;’ for from 
the hands of no other did: the linen come as 
purely white, or the frill or raffle as neatly plait- 
ed. And never was any epithet better —_ 
than the above to Clara and her mother; for the 
face of the one was motionless as the sea of obli- 
vion, while that of her child was like a rivulet 
flashing in sunlight and dimpled by the soft fin- 
gers of every zephyr. 

The melancholy of Mrs. Lawson had nothing 
in it of dissatisfaction with outward cireum- 
stances, or of repining at labour to which her 
constitution w ual—it was the deep set- 
tled gloom of where the sun of hope has 
ceased to shine—of a heart whose warm feelings 
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unkindness has co ed. She was young and 
ardent, and attributing to her suitor excellencies 
that, in him, had only an imaginary existence, 
gave her hand to him with all the devotedness 
of woman’s first love; and when the clouds of 
error were dissipated, and the creations of fancy 

ve way to painful truth; in the midst of un- 

indness she endeavoured to ‘ hope against hope;’ 
and even when he had abandoned her and her 
infant, continued to cherish the recollection of 
him who had won her early affections, as the 
ivy enfolds the ruined rotten trunk of its pe 4 
embrace. Her bruised spirit would have sun 
beneath the pressure of sorrow, but maternal love 
nerved up her strength, and enabled her to make 
exertions for her child.that she could not have 
made for herself. Often when she would have 
fainted over her wash-tub with fatigue, the sight 
of Clara, as she sported over the green with a 
countenance like an angel, inspirited her, or her 
innocent laugh as her little arms plashed in the 
water playing with the soap-bubbles, or her soft 
voice as she hummed the infant hymns her mo- 
ther had learned her. 

Modest merit is unobtrusive of its griefs- and 
is permitted to suffer, while forwardness is 
hearkened to and relieved from its very importu- 
nity. Although the thin form of the heart-broken 
wgman for four years was seen gliding like a 
spectre along the streets, during the week, laden 
with the clothes of her daily toil, and her little 
child with piles of linen, o’er which her bright 
locks fell in ringlets like sunbeams on flakes of 
snow ; and although every Sabbath they occupied 
the same humble seat at church, no one had in- 
= into their destitute condition, nor had en- 

voured to put them into a way of earning a 
livelihood more suited to the mother’s failin 
strength. ‘The melancholy washerwoman al 
her pretty child’ came from the lips of many as 
before, but was a sentiment of the lips, in which 
the heart had no share. It created no charitable 
desire to cheer the melancholy of the one, or 
shield the frail unprotected beauty of the other 
_from the hardships and snares of an evil world. 
_Paler grew her cheek, slower the step, and 
More stooped the figure of the lone daughter of 
sorrow, yet with her wasted hands worn ——_ 
the skin by attrition, she continued late and early 
y her accustomed labour, while deeper and 
shadows spread over her countenance— 
the dull twilight of life darkening into the night 
of death. 

It was a morning in May ; the sky was flushed 
with the rosy tints of the rising sun; and the 
hum of the distant city, with the gush of waters 
and the song of birds, came like the music of 
enchantment on the fresh air, scented with the 
breath of the flowers of Spring. Every thing 
around smiled in the beauty and peacefulness of 
Eden. Deeply did Mr. Letour and his warm- 
hearted lady drink the influence of all that sur- 
rounded them: for the virtuous and charitable 
alone are calculated to enjoy the calm beauties 
of nature. They had risen earlier than usual, 
and had continued their walk beyond the pre- 
cincts of the city, until they came to the humble 
suburban habitation of the poor. The sun had 
not risen, yet the smoke was ing up among 
the clustering boughs of the ping willows 
from the fire in the open air, where, beside the 





spring, the slender form of the washerwoma 
bent over her daily task. They had often mark. 
ed the sorrowful countenance of the deserted 
woman as she and her little daughter took away 
weekly and returned the clothes which they gaye 
her; but the peculiar hardness of her fate hole 
presented itself to them until, in their mori 
ramble, they saw the unmitigated toil to whi 
she was subject, and contrasted her cheerles 
poverty and wakeful labours with the extray. 
nee and indolent day-siumbers of the wealthy. 
ir the luxurious inhabitants of the city would 
ive to morning exercise the hours they waste is 
feverish sleep, and witness the hardships ani 
the toils which the poor, late and early, have to 
undergo for a scanty subsistence, how oftes 
would pride and haughtiness learn a lesson of 
humility—how often would avarice listen to the 
dictates of charity, and the glow of benevolence 
expand the breast that wraps itself up in its own 
narrow interest. 

As they approached the humble cottage, the 
cries of a child, from the thick bower of willows, 
arrested their attention. They proceeded hastily 
to the spet from which the noise came. The 
water was bubbling in cauldrons over a brisk 
fire—confused heaps of dry clothes dotted the 
green grass over, like islands—there lay masses 
that had already been washed, in twisted rolls 
piled together—there stood the tub with its com 
tents from which the excited bubbles had scarcely 
disappeared, and beside it lay extended the wash- 
erwoman, as she had sunk down from exhaustion 
—pale, motionless, stiffening in death. Be 
side the corpse was her little child, with her 
face buried in her arms, weeping aloud. In the 
firm grasp of the dead was a crumpled letter 
that che had received that morning, which told 
the story cf her woes. It bore the post mark of 
New Orleans. The letter was from her husband, 
and was full of touching penitence for the man 
ner in which he had behaved to her, and entrea- 
ties for her forgiveness. The conclusion was 
by another person that gave an account of his 
death. Labour and ill health had reduced her form 
to a mere skeleton—hope, the oil of life, was ex- 
tinet, and the sudden excitement had quenched 
the feeble light of existence, as the gentlest breeze 
extinguishes the dying snuff that flickers in the 
socket. Restoratives were resorted to, but in vain 
—the sufferer had reached that peaceful clime 
where the ‘ weary are at rest.’ e dead was 
committed to the tomb, and her orphan child 
found a home in the family of the charitable Le 
tour. 

Clara was now in her eighth year, and was 
taken by Mrs. Letour into her nursery to assist 
in taking eare of her young children. She hed 
received from her mother some elementary i 
struction, and was able to read with consider 
b¥6 ease. Madame Letour had been educated 
in Paris and was a woman of handsome acquite 
ments, having, besides a knowledge of the mo 
dern languages of Europe, an acquaintance 
the ancient Classics, together with the Belles 
Lettres. She spent the half of eachday in the 
nursery with her children, meyer 2 
The sprightliness and good sense of Clara soot 
attracted her notice; che made her a pupil with 
the class of her own daughters, and in the differ 
ent studies to which she directed her attention 
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was pleased to see her make astonishing pro- 

During five years Clara continued in the 

mily, doing service half the day, and devotin 

the residue to study, and in that time obtain 
an education such as few young ladies had then 
an opportunity of getting. She was tall and 
well grown for her age, and her countenance was 
ever lit up by intelligence and cheerfulness. If 
she had any faults they were those of excessive 
energy of character, and of her mixing with the 
world in her infancy;—a confidence bordering on 
forwardness ; a lively perception of the ludicrous 
and a keenness of wit and satire that, while it 
excited wonder, created fear. 

About this time, a certain Miss Margarette 
Lawson, an antiquated maiden lady on the wrong 
side of fifty, the eldest and only surviving sister 
of Clara’s father, came over from England. She 
found out her interesting niece in New York, 
and took her to reside with her in one of the 
litle vill in the western part of the State. 
How much soever Miss Margarette might re- 
semble her bypther in features and national pre- 
judices, she certainly had nothing of his extra- 

nee—for a more sparing housewife never 
lived: and, by a rigid stinting of table and 
wardrobe, she had not only kept unbroken the 
principal of a small bequest made to her in her 
more girlish days, but had laid up also some 
guineas of the interest. Some fur dresses of 
coarse gray stuff, comprised all her every-day 
wearing apparel—while a rusty silk gown, ve- 
nerable enough in cut and colour to have 
belonged to her great-grandmother, with a black 
silk-hooded mantilla, made up her dress of state 
for extraordinary occasions. 

Four years passed away in the village of ’ 
and Clara had grown up to womanhood, and a 
beautiful and interesting girl she was, trualy— 
yet she seemed a flower destined to “ waste its 
sweetness on the desert air!” for her high-toned 
sentiments and mental acquisitions were ill un- 
derstood by the inhabitants of the vill: in 
which she lived, who were noted for a plain- 
ness and simplicity bordering on stupidity. The 
school-master of the place, a tall handsome per- 
sonage of twenty-four, was the only one in any 
degree able to appreciate Clara’s abilities: yet 
Reading, Writing, and a limited knowledge of 
figures, Grammar and Geography, were the ra- 
dius that described the cy ia of his lore. 
The slight pretensions which Herman Lincoln 
had to learning, established something like a 
community of feeling between them, which soon 
grew into a warm attachment. 

I hope my readers will not hastily conclude 
to despise my humble hero of the birchen-rod— 
but will recollect that, in 1800, (to which date 
the above history belongs,) the village school- 
master who could read- Dilworth’s Spelling 
Book and the Psalter, an® cypher Yemen 5 
Gough’s Arithmetic, was no inconsiderable per- 
son—and if, in addition to these, he had a smat- 
tering of Grammar and Geography, and could 
survey and plot a field, was set down as a pro- 

. To resume, however, Herman certainly 
Was the only one of any intelligence or reading 
lm the place, and he had drawn upon himself the 
tavy of the young rustics, on account of sup- 

ting them in the affections of the village- 
le; though their envy had nothing of bitter- 





ness in it, for he had grown up among them, 
and his amiable disposition prevented any feel- 
ing of the kind. 

e months of July and August were a b 
season ;—and, as the youngsters were too m 
engaged in harvesting to attend to books, Her- 
man took advantage of the recess of school to 
visit the West, where he had some friends. 
Clara found the village rather duller than usual, 
after he had gone, and availed herself of his ab- 
sence to pay a visit to the friend of her child- 
hood, Madame Letour, in New York. She was 
received with the test kindness by her bene- 
factress; and, my spending seven or eight 
weeks in a very delightful manner, returned 
home, bearing many little presents that she had 
received,—and, among others, all the necessary 
cosmetics, perfumes, powders, &c. &c. for a 
fashionable toilet. These, to be sure, were not 
needed to deck Clara’s peerless beauty ;—but 
Madame Letour was a Frenchwoman, (which is 
another name for rovg:,) and delighted in per- 
fumes; and human nature is so constituted, 
that, in making presents, our self-love often in- 
duces us to present what we prize, without con- 
sulting the taste or the circumstances of others. 

Important changes often occur in the space of 
a few weeks. During Clara’s short absence, 
revolutions to her highly important had taken 
place in the small village o The sun 
was nearly set, as the stage rolled in sight of 
the place. The eyes of che maiden were direct- 
ed to the elm trees, through which a glimpse 
was caught of the school-house. The door 
opened. The swarm poured forth, with laugh 
and song, and merry shout, and hats and bon- 
nets tossed in air. And now the maiden’s heart 
fluttered, and the colour came and went on her . 
delicate cheek—and now she caught the glim 
of her—could it be?—her own Herman. The 
figure emerged from the shade. It was not the tall 
manly form of her lover, but stood in the light, 
in outline, more like a short thick sack of weol, 
than a human being. But was he the teacher? 
Was there no other person in the room? Did 
not that small whitewashed log-cabin of twenty 
feet by twelve, contain one of more estimation, 
in her view, than all the opulent ietors of 
the princely piles of brick and marble that she 
had seen in New York? No! The lockingof - 
the door—the bundle of books under his arm, 
and the pompous philosophical strut of the stran- 
ger dispelled all her hopes, and left but little 
more to doubt or fear. Her lover was dead, 
dismissed, or had removed forever—a fresh in- 
stance of the inconstancy of mankind—-even a 
parting farewell unsaid. 

As she came near a group of children who 
were behind the rest, and who seemed to be 
ticularly intent on their books as they wal 
along, confused voices reached her, like the 
hum of bees; and presently she could distin- 

ish hic, hee, hoc, hujus, hujus, hujus—bonus, 

a, bonum, bonis, bone, boni—spero a , 
sperat, speramus, speratis, sperant, &c. but 
tempora! O mores! such pronunciation—such 
barbarous Latin had never been heard since the 
days of Romulus! I should mention that the 
inhabitants of were a mixed population. 
There was the deep guttural accent of the Ger- 
man, the broad Irish, and the stammering Ame- 
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rican mouthing Latin. The sounds, mingled 

ther, were like the confusion of Babel, or 
the yell of triple-headed Cerberus himself. It 
was past all doubt.—They had a new master, 
and a linguist. 

Clara entered the house with a melancholy 
heart. Scarcely had she embraced Aunt Marga- 
rette, before the old lady, in breathless haste, 
informed her that “they had gotten rid of that 
fool of a fop, Lincoln, what knew nothink at 
all, and had gotten in his place an English gen- 
tleman, a royal prophesier of all kinds of 
larnen—what knew every thing. Lincoln writ 
on that he was sick, in delicate health, and 
expected to come as soon as he got well: but 

‘ou see, Clara dear! they warn’t going to wait, 

ut took the royal prophesier.” Clara could 
scarcely refrain from tears—yet indignation at 
the manner in which Lincoln had been treated, 
and irritation at the language of her aunt, gave 
her energy, and she replied to her aunt in a 
warm manner, “ Professor, I presume you mean, 
aunt!—and, as the gentleman professes every 
thing, I would prophesy that he tadue nothing. 
I suppose that he is some boasting blockhead 
that has come to this country to prevent his 
head being brought to the block He is certain- 
ly no gentleman to undermine another, especially 
while he is confined to a bed of sickness. I 
cannot see why people should be so foolish as 
to drive from among them those they know, and 
take in strangers, about whose talents and 
morals they know nothing, as if no one had any 
brains or worth, unless he came from over the 


“And why arn’t it so, Miss? Don’t the 
choic@ of every thing come over the sea— 
wines and silks and the like, and why hain’t 
folks there more brains too?—Ar’nt they more 
lightened ?” 

** Why, as to that, I can’t say,”’ replied Clara; 
“ but, if they have more brains over the sea, most 
persons take care to have their heads lightened 
of a large portion—for I generally find them as 
addle-pated as you seem to think the Americans.” 

Clara here perceived a tremendous cloud on 
Aunt Margarette’s brow, and hastened to escape 
from the torrent of abuse that followed; but, as 
she tripped up stairs to her room, she heard re- 
peated the words—‘ impudence—fool—and per- 
sonal inflections.’ 

The next morning Clara was confirmed that 


she was correct in the estimate which she had. 


made of the Professor’s abilities, by the perusal 
of the following card, which her aunt produced : 


“A Card.—Henry .Hardigan, Royal Professor 
from London, where he has taught several of the 
princes of the blood and nobility, announces to the 
public that he has taken the Academy in the village 
ek —. wip Kal aan - ero, | branches : 

y, Kaligraphy, Brachygraphy, Reading and 
Geography, Numerics, Optics, Katoptries, Hydrosta- 
ties and Pneumatics, Algebra, Fluxions and Saxeopon- 
tine Construetions, the Mathematics analytically, syn- 
thetically and geometrically, Demonology, Psycholo- 
5, and Mythology, Ontol and Dontology.—Also 

the ancient and modern Languages, together with 

whatever is comprehended in the most extended cycle 

of the eyclopedia of art and science. Great attention 

paid to the morals of the pupils, and the most polite 

ections and genuflections of the finished courtier 
Terms moderate.” 





It was true the faithful services of y 
Lincoln were forgotten. Parents were anxioug 
to procure for their children the blessings of an 
education which they had not themselves; 
and, with a pitiable seen which is still ay 
American characteristic, exalted a foreigner over 
one identified with their own interests and honour, 
The Royal Professor was engaged, and the in 
habitants of the village of expected the 
goddess of Wisdom to break a shower of know. 
ledge over the place, as Jupiter had forme 
done a shower of gold over the Lycians. Plain 
English and useful knowledge were eschewed— 
and to please the importunity of the children 
to pay proper respect to the teacher, whose di 
nity might not brook plain learning so w 
and, furthermore, to gratify the foolish vanity of 
parents—boys who could not tell the difference 
between the centre and the circumference, or 
distinguish a noun from an interjection, were 
forthwith put into Latin. The children were 
delighted with the change—the change of 
teachers, and the change of lessons. “Each one 
looked with contempt on his former studies and 
the teacher who superintended them; and look- 
ed forward to the period when they should be 
come royal professors themselves, and have royal 
times of it, and take very Parnassus by storm. 

Time passed on, and the inhabitants of — 
congratulated themselves on having secured the 
services of so eminent a Professor. He was re 
— as the greatest philosopher of the age. 

e not only understood all the discoveries made 
since the flood, but made some himself, with 
which he contemplated soon to astound the na- 
tives—not of our little nameless village, but of 
the world. He had also formed very long and 
learned theories, which were exceedingly mys- 
tified, and so the people did not understand 
them. This, however, was a proof of the cor 
rectness of the theories, as any which they 
would have understood, could not have been 
ec Of these theories, I will cite one of 
the “dhabiese and most plain, that my readers 
may judge of the deep sagacity of the Profes- 
sor’s inquiries into the nature of truth. 

That the days are longer in summer than in 
winter, is a natural fact—that all bodies expand 
with heat, and contract with cold, is a natural 
law—that the days in summer are expanded by 
the heat, and the days in winter contracted by 
the eold, is a natural inference. Was there ever 
a deduction more natural? The above was the 
theme of one of the Professor’s lectures, deliver- 
ed in the school-room a few evenings after he had 
come to the village: and, after detailing some 
interesting experiments which he and his yous 
friend Lord Stanhope had made in London wi 
a theometer—an instrument’ that gives the com 
densifaction and yariflication of heat, to deter 
mine the ph a of the long days in sum- 
mer, and also some experiments which he and 
Earl Musgrave had made, with a.spyrometer— 
an instrument that shows the radiation of cold, 
to explain the phenomena of the short days in 
winter, he was enabled to demonstrate the truth 
of the above Jaw and inferences to the entire 
satisfaction of his astonished auditors. 

He boarded at the village tavern, and lodged 
in the upper room of the school, which was @ 
building of a story and-a-half: and here, late at 
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night, when every light in the village was extin- 

ished, would be seen the gleam of Professor 
Rlardigan’s lamp. He was polite enough to 
drop in of an evening, and see his neighbours 
for a few minutes: but such, he said, were his 
studious habits, that he enjoyed social inter- 
eourse as the dessert of life, but hard, abstruse 
study as the substantial meat. At first he call- 
ed on his friend and countrywoman, Mrs. Mar- 

ette Lawson, alnfost every evening; but, after 

Clara’s return, his visits were more seldom, and 
less lengthy—which was strange, as the intelli- 

nt like to mingle with those of kindred spirit; 
and certainly she was the best fitted to compre- 
hend and enjoy the Professor’s profound erudi- 
tion. When he did visit her aunt, Clara used 
her ingenuity to draw him out on particular sub- 
jects, that she might sift his pretensions some- 
what; but Aunt Margarette and the Professor 
were both so fond of talking, that she could 
scarcely edge in a word at all, much less enter 
into a thorough unravelling ;—besides, when she 
had an opportunity, she was afraid to proceed 
very far, lest she might offend the gentleman, 
and provoke the ire of her aant, who had svt 
sufficiently studied Blair, to have in her rhefa-. 
tic proper regard to the decorums of time and 
place, when in a wrathful mood. 

In addition to his voluminous reading, Profes- 
sor Hardigan devgted much of his time to astro- 
nomical observations, and had converted the 
window seat of his attic dormant into an obser- 
vatory. Here he sat of evenings, with several 
lamps around him, and with arms bent like an 
Indian bow, supported a small tube directed to- 
wards the stars. From many a window in the 
village were turned the eyes of sire and son, to 
the star-gazing man of science, as they thought 
upon the stupendous discoveries likely to be 
made—and all by the teacher of their school 
too—’twas overwhelming to think of. True, the 
tbe was a very small one: but by some disco- 


veries which the Professor had made # _ 
he had so improved it, as to bring t 
ficiently near to enable him to hea¥ the roar of 


its sea. That the instrument was a goodGie, 
may be inferred from the fact, that by nice cal- 
culations made with it, assisted by a good alma- 
nac, he had actually come within five minutes of 
the time of an eclipse, by the landlord’s watch. 
In addition to a valuable philosophical appara- 
tas contained in a large chest, he received from 
Albany, shortly after his coming to the village 
of ——, a box containing philosophical instru- 
ments, to be used with his telescope when look- 
ing from his observatory. These instruments 
Were a present from the Astronomical Society of 

on, on account of some discoveries which 
he had communicated some time before his leav- 
ing England. These instruments were put into 
the sanctum of his attic bed&hamber, whither 
Ro one had access+—not even to make his bed, 
and so the anticipated pleasure of seeing them 
was lost. 

A slight accident, however, happened, in the 
Wing of the above philosophical instruments 
iy with his telescope, which, perh may 
be of some interest to my readers. The astro- 
tomer had mounted his observatory as usual, 
and commenced his starry speculations. He 
was in the habit, generally, of muttering 





‘telegcope—the burnin 


to himself while so engaged ;—but, this even- 
ing, he was more boisterous than ever. One 
of the villagers, who was curious in astro- 
nomical matters, had gone to the school-room 
for the purpose of hearing, if possible, what the 
philosopher was saying. The villager was a 
simple-hearted man, and had heard that wicked 
men, by magical incantations to the stars, had 
wrought much mischief; and it was not clear to 
him, thaf the strange conduct of the school- 
man had good in it. He placed his back against 
one of the elms, and continued to witness the 
behaviour of Professor Hardigan, and listen to 
his singular language, uatil he fell asleep. The 
astronomer continued his speculations, until his 
large head and shoulders declined rather much 
from a perpendicular—he lost his centre of gra- 
vity—his centrifugal force overcame the centri- 
petal—there was acrash of the dormant-window- 
seat observatory, and the rattling of chains and 
lamps fell on the head 
and breast of the affrighted star-gazer, setting 
fire to his gorgeous ruffles and his greasy bushy 
head,—and, Pheton-like, he was hurled towards 
the earth, “‘flamma rutilos populante capillos.” 
The noise awakened the sleeping villager;— 
and, opening his eyes, he looked up with con- 
sternation. He had not time to move his limbs—~ 
but the action of the mind is quicker than that 
of the body. As the fiery meteor descended, 
he recollected that Hardigan had said he had 
often drawn down the moon; and the idea pre- 
sented itself, that he had now drawn down a 
star—or, remembering that the Professor dealt 
in astrology, he thought that he had drawn down 
the devil upon him; and the next instant he 
thought just nothing at all—for the astronomer’s 
large bony head struck his, fairly knocking out 
his senses, and both lay extended on the ground. 

The attic dormant was dim, for the observer, 
like the lost Pleiad, had vanislied from his place. 
When the royal professor was taken up to his 
dormitory, he exhibited every appearance of be- 
ing royally drunk; and the fumes of his wrath 
rather bore testimony against him: but yet it 
was hard to judge rashly, for he had never been 
known to purchase a glass of drink of Mr, 
Krause during the time he boarded at the tavern. 
The key was left, however, a few days after.in 
the door which led into the upper apartment, and 
as boys will be prying into mysteries, they en- 
deavoured to get a peep into the box of philoso- 
phical instruments from Albany, and, on Jooking 
in, diseovered two kegs, neatly packed, which, 
to credit the evidence of the olfactory nerves, 
contained brandy. But, says one of the little 
boys, more considerate than the rest, “ Well! 
what if it is brandy? May it not be one of the 
transparent media that the professor tells us 
about, through which he contemplates the moon?” 
Who knows that the simple youth was not 
right? : 

We will sw turn our attention to another 
son, of whom we have lost sight for some 
Herman Lincoln returned, but ere he had reached. 
the village, rumour seer him of the sad. re 
verses that had befallen him—the loss of his 
school, and, worse than that, of the loss of his 
sweetheart ; for it was also reported that Pro- 
fessor Hardigan was unremitting in his atten- 
tions; and cold must have been the heart that 
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eould have resisted the soft rhetoric of so learn- 
edaman. Lincoln was still in feeble health, 
and this intelligence was any thing else than a 
balsam. He was dis to be a little jealous, 
and he could now readily credit the faithlessness 
of Clara, since his patrons had cast him off. The 
parents, in fact, were ashamed to see him after 
the manrer in which they had treated him, but 
the children had all their former regard awaken- 
ed at the sight of one who had always treated 
them with so much kindness. They fared dif- 
ferently now ; for the professor’s bony knuckles, 
like a of marbles, were continually rattling 
about their little republican heads. This they 
and their parents considered a direct violation of 
their reserved rights; for while they left all that 
extensive territory from the collar vertebra on the 
north to the ankles on the south to the full sweep 
of the rod of empire, they constituted all the more 
northerly regions a free territory. However, as 
Latin was a good thing, the parents allowed that 
it was to be gotten at the expense of—a little 
suffering in the flesh. The children thought dif- 
ferently, and would have greatly preferred con- 
ning their simple multiplication tables which 
they could understand, to being beaten with the 
royal professor’s sceptre, a huge hickory, through 
Latin, of which they could understand nothing. 

But what of Clarat Was she pleased with 
the attentions of the Englishman which had be- 
come so frequent ? Had the solicitations of Aunt 
Margarette disposed her to listen to his addresses? 
Could she so soon forget the object of her early 
affections? Frailty! thy name is woman. Her- 
man’s lynx-eyed jealousy discovered from her 
conversation a real or pretended preference for 
his rival. If real, it was most ungrateful—if pre- 
tended, cruel. Clara Lawson was a volatile girl 
—volatile girls are often fickle—sometimes mis- 
chievous. But more anon. 

The village of was a healthy place, and 
did not much require the services of a physician; 
yet, Dr. aa a young licentiate, rather a 
disciple of Momus than Asculapius, selected it 
as the scene where he was to study medicine 
and practise—jokes. He was the soul of fun 
and frolie. His liveliness and intelligence could 
not fail to render him agreeable to Clara—here 
was another rival more formidable than the pro- 
fessor. Herman was unhappy; he had lost his 
school; Clara had either ceased to love him, or 
had so little regard for him as to take delight in 
teasing him and keeping him in suspense. He 
determined upon arranging his affairs and for- 
ever leaving a place where he had been treated 
with so much ingratitude and injustice. 

Halloween is a time of festivity, of fun and 
frolic, of cake-making and nut-cracking. In 
1800 it was a more joyous season than it is now 
—for modern refinement has either obliterated or 
lessened the good old customs of our forefathers. 
The inhabitants of the village of could not 
be without their share of sport; an@ there was 
to be a merry making—Will you believe it, 
reader 1!—at Aunt Margarette’s. Yes, that spar- 
ing, stinting hcusewife, after great importunity 
from her niece, resolved to give a feast to others, 
though she should fast herself afterwards suffi- 
ciently to make it up. Yet a part of the guests, 
a’ least, were not to go scot-free, for the old lady 
contemplated on making them sew to the amount 











| of the entertainment; so a quilting was deter. 


mined upon—that best of merry-makings of the 
olden time. 

“ Why, Clara!” said Aunt Margarette, ep. 
tering the room, “ You astonish me! Not dregs. 
ed yet! Why railly now, Clara! with your milk. 
of-roses, your -ne, and your pearl-powder, 
you "Il take up half the evening at your (oilet, ag 
you call it—and a toil you make of it now to be 
sure. [ wish you would stir yourself and 
ready. You know I must be in the kitchen a 
the cake, and no one will be ready to receive the 
gals as they comes in. Besides, 1 want you t» 
mark out the diamonds of the quilt before 
—. that as little time as we be lost, 

are say, with their gigglin laughi 
they'll 4 do much, = ee Come, pie 
haste !” 

“ Yes, aunt,” said Clara, “I am in haste; but 
we are to have the gentlemen, you know, and | 
want to be a /itt/e particular.” 

* Yes, that’s well enough,” says her aunt; 
“but I dont think you need be very particular, 
for I can tell you the Professor is over ears in 
love already.” 

“ Well, aunt,” said Clara, with a laugh, “that 
is not very deep, to be over the ears of such a 
duck-legged mannikin.”’ 

‘“* But he is in love very deep,’’ resumed aunt 
Margarette, ‘and let me tell you, Clara! he is 
an Englishman, and hates the French and all 
their fooleries, as I do myself—he’ll like you 
none the better for being powdered and perfumed 
over. Confound that French woman, for tum- 
ing your head with such nonsense.” 

er niece was irritated at the disrespectful 
language used ~~ en. one to whom she owed 
so much, and replied readily— 

*‘ Suppose I was to tell you, aunt! that I am 
an american, and hate the English and all their 
foolggies?”’ and the arch little maiden, with a 
r Siile, continued to twirl the long golden 

her fingers, while her graceful 
every variety of attitude as she 
ks in the old fashioned mirror that 
“the bureau, by the side of which she 
was sitting. Aunt Margarette’s countenance, 
which was cheerful, became serious. She could 
not tell whether her niece was in earnest or in 
jest. A cloud began to rise on her brow, the 
recursor of a storm—and a storm with Aunt 
argarette was no small affair. It was a real 
hurricane—a tornado of ion. She then im» 
formed her niece that the Professor contemplated 
making a formal tender of his hand to her; and 
then opening the bureau, she showed Clara a 
large amount of gold in a secret drawer, and 
informed her, that the ion of that at her 
death depended upon her to the ad- 
dresses of Professor Hardigan. Of all rhetoric 
the silent eloquence of cash is most ceo 
Yet Ciena hed s headlonl a heart on which 
had stamped freedom—she was not to be 
by Aunt Margarette’s gold. A smile at 
aunt’s earnestness, and a laugh at the 
expense, tended to excite our irritable dame: 
the black silk hood. Clara was i 
aunt became abusive. I will not what 
passed. Suffice it to say, that Aunt 
was furious, and gave unrestrained vent to her 
madness in “ words that burn.” She attributed 
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all the mischief to the airs which that “ vile 
French woman” had put into her niece’s head, 
and seizing ap the paraphernalia of the toilet, 
cosmetics, perfumes, &e. &c. hurled them over 
the house. Never was a room scented better 
with cologne or a young lady whitened with 
wder. 

How great is a calm after a storm. Aunt Mar- 
tte sat in the room with a countenance 
Fighidned with cheerfulness, enjoying the con- 
versation of the ~~ Only one thing was 
wanting to make her happiness complete—the 
resence of her countryman, Mr. Hardigan. 
fver and anon she went to the window to 
look out for his advent. She desired his com- 
ing ardently, for she thought Dr. Grayson ap- 
peared to engross too much of Clara’s conver- 
sation. Herman Lincoln thought so too, and so 
did many of the rustic beaus who were assem- 
bled on the occasion. Presently the sound of 
footsteps was heard along the rude pavement, 
like the roll of a drum, and the royal Professor 
was descried moving along, puffing and blowing 
like a steamboat. at he was a man of great 


impetuosity might be gathered even from his 
walk. 


He came driving on at a tremendous rate, and 
as he entered the door with vehemence, and was 
about taking Aunt Margarette’s extended hand, 
the toe of his boot stuck in the carpet, and his 
head drove against the ribs of the old lady with 
the force of a battering ram, knocking her against 
the door. Clara said something to Dr. Grayson 
about “polite perfections and genuflections” 
which caused a titter. ‘“ Plague take-the fel- 
low’s head,”’ said a rustic bean gig, the tavern- 
keeper’s daughter, “ he nearly k ed daddy’s 
brains out the other night at the school-house.” 
Here was a general burst of langhter. 

When the Professor entered the room he was 
the ‘ observed of all observers.’ Reader ! would 

ou see him? Well, then, fancy 

“ square-built man, five feet hi 

thick, cased in grey stockings, 

that fitted as tight as the skin, and 

loured coat, dotted over with me 

large as a crownpiece. But you wou of 
the features. I Will particularize. The head 
was large enough to have suited a statue of 
Atlas, and was covered over with long bushy 
hair of the deepest red. The brow was low and 
wrinkled, and—strange to say!—had nothing 
philosophical about it. The mouth had an expres- 
sion of—openness, say three inches and a half. 
The eyes were large and protruded, between a 
blue and a green, and had that appearance of in- 
fammation which generally is the effect of 
Roeturnal lucubration. But the most promi- 
nent feature has not yet Ween described. His 
nose—Shade of Ovidius Naso! behold yourself 
surpassed !—his nose, I say, from the plain of 
the plainest face in Christendom, towered up, 
like Mount AStna, huge and undulating, and like 
Mount tna, red fiery at the apex. And, 
what is unusual, his nose bore a conspicuous 
part in conversation, for it warmed with his ani- 
mation, and by sundry a and gestures 
seemed to second the force of his arguments. 
Such were the figure and features of Professor 
Hardigan, as they appeared to Dr. Grayson, who 
Was a caricaturist, and to Herman Lincoln, who 





was a jealous man. They may possibly be a 
little overstrained. 

The Professor had been peripatetically engaged, 
as he classically expressed it. It was one of 
those very warm evenings which will sometimes 
happen in Indian Summer, and exercise had heat- 
edhim. He felt oppressed, and scarcely had he 
taken his seat between Clara and Dr. Grayson, 
and found time, after his introduction, to inquire 
of the latter at what college he had graduated, 
when he so far forgot the proprieties of courtly 
etiquette, which he profes to teach others, 
as to pull off his old claret coloured coat and 
throw it upon the bed which stood in one corner 
of the room. Such strange conduct excited sur- 
prise; but a smile was on the countenance of 
every one as they glanced from their needles to 
the coat that was spread out on the counterpane 
—forming a circle, or rather an oblate spheroid; 
for it was broader than it was long. Clara was 
ye at the disrespect which the Professor 

ad shown, and, looking first at the coat and 
then at its owner’s nose, apparently entering into 
the conversation which ned been started, asked 
the Professor if he had not graduated at Brazen- 
Nose College. The roar of laughter was now 
immoderate, and all joined in it except Clara and 
the person interrogated ; for not perceiving that 
any thing was intended, he proceeded regularly 
to give the history of his collegiate course. This 
gave her an opportunity of drawing him out in 
conversation, which she gladly improved, while 
Dr. Grayson, who sat by listening to their con- 
versation, kept thrusting his red pocket handker- 
chief into his mouth until it had nearly disap- 
peared. Strange conduct, indeed! Was it done 
to prevent his laughing ? 

e young ladies and gentlemen were all at- 
tention, though they could seldom comprehend 
either question or answer. One reply, however, 
which the Professor made, they readily under- 
stood. While he was speaking of Astronomy, 
Clara interrupted him to know what was meant 
by an upside of the moon. The upside of the 
moon, did you ask? Why the upper orn, child! 
tobe sure. They had become familiar with his 
swallowing the letter h, and readily received orm 
for horn, as it was intended. After a long dis- 
sertation on Demonology the Professor related 
some freaks of witches, in which he believed 
implicitly. During his essay, the tavern-keep- 
er’s daughter, amazed at his display of learning, 
whispered Clara to ask the philosopher if he 
knew where the philosopher’s stome was to be 
found. “In the philosopher’s head instead of 
brains,” she returned, in a low voice. Dr. Gray- 
son caught the remark; his head shook as with 
a palsy, and he appeared eating his bandarina as 


| before. Mr. Hardigan now commenced Mytholo 


. In the former he made occasion- 

y some slight errors, merely of numbers, sach 
as the seven Fates, the nine Graces, the three 
Muses, &c. Roman history he inflicted next, from 
the time that Romalus called on Jupiter Stator to 
arrest the flight of the Romans ad finem. Ju- 
piter Stator, by-the-bye, was a favourite deity, for 
all his exclamations were made to him. 

After he had proceeded for some time, he 
made mention of the “ wolf Nero,” as he was 
pleased to call him, and in his remarks attributed 
to him some actions that belonged to Aineas. 


ey and Histo 
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How he bore from Troy, which he had set on 
fire out of pure wickedness, his aged father An- 
chises, and the like. Clara fixed her bright, 
piercing eye on the Professor’s face—paused, and 
then bogged to know in what he had read the 
wonderful account. ‘In the hannals of Tacitus, 
the Latin historian.” Clara unlocked a little 
drawer, and put Tacitus into his hands. Pro- 
fessor Hardigan was surprised—Dr. Grayson 

ed—Herman Liucoln straightened himself 
up in his chair, where jealousy had been trans- 
forming him to a statue, to prove that he had 
not become all stone—the girls stuck their 
needles in the quilt and looked on, wondering 
what was to be done next. Clara evinced no 
emotion, but patiently awaited the result of the 
Professor’s investigation. 

Professor Hardigan was in a quandary. He 
thumbed the leaves carefully, and then with 
triumph pointed to the passage, on a page where 
the name of Nero stood conspicious. Clara beg- 
ged a translation of the part.. He regarded the 
expressive countenance of the girl cautiously, 
and then re seeing symptoms of an 
irrepressible laugh on her lips, conjectured that 
Clara had some knowledge of Latin, and was 
not to be humbugged. So he ceased translat- 
ing, and acknowledged that he had made a mis- 

, and that the actions of the savage “ wolf 
Nero” could not be found in the “ hannads’’ of 
Tacitus. Aunt Margarette was hurt for her 


countryman, and endeavoured to assist him. She 
trotted away into another room—and returning, 
said to him, “If the wolf Nero could not be 
found among the ‘hannimals’ of Tacitus, may- 
be you ’ll find him among the hannimals of 


Goldsmith ;” and, so saying. she threw into his 
lap Goldsmith’s Animated Nature. 

He was silent, and continued to look at the 

ictures. At length he closed the book, repeat- 
ing some lines from his favourite poet, Ovid— 
probably his ancestor, which had come over his 
mind like inspiration. Clara went to her 
drawer, and a copy of Ovid was soon in the 
hands of Professor Hardigan. ‘It was a mere 
lapsus lingue—he meant to say Virgil.” Clara 
handed him Virgil, desiring to be favoured with 
a sight of the passage. ‘“* How could he blun- 
der so!—It was Persius.” Persius was offered 
to him. “*No! No! Jupiter Stator!—What 
made his senses fly from him ?—It was Theo- 
eritus.”” Clara’s hand dropped into the drawer 
for another book. Professor Hardigan mounted 
up from his chair horrified—a chill had seized 
him—he ran to the bed. His herculean shoul- 
ders were eneased in his old claret coat, and he 
would have been off instantly, had not Aunt 
Margarette just come in to announce tea, and 
forcibly detained him. “Clara had subjected the 
retensions of the royal Professor to a fiery or- 
l. In the course of the evening, without 
his perceiving it, she had drawn him out upon 
all the branches set forth in his eard, (with the 
——_ of one,) and had proved him to be a 
royal blockhead and imposter, much to the 
amusement of Dr. Grayson, and the relief of 
her lover. 

The girls had plied their needles faithfully. 
Their labours were unremitting—not even the 
laying out of a diamond occurring to break the 
monotony—for all the quilt was lnid out when 


came. were pleesed with the relaxg. 
tion offered now from work, and, together with 
the beaus, followed Aunt Margarette to tea, 
The quilt was nearly finished. Aunt Marga. 
rette’s expectations were so surpassed by their 
despatch, that she felt an unusual expansion of 
heart, and did the service of the table in a mogt 
hospitable manner, and with as much grace ag 
could be expected. The “tea” was not like 
the tea of modern times,—but was a substantial 
feast of roasted, boiled, and fried—light bread— 
cakes, various as those made by the epicure 
Apicius, and pies. 

There is much philosophy in eating. It dif. 
fuses a calm over the feelings—the melancholy 
man forgets his sorrows—the angry man his 
ire, as the process of mastication goes brisk} 
on. It was thus with Professor Hardigan and 
Herman Lineoln. You will recollect, reader! 
that I said Clara had had an exhibition of the 
Professcr’s skill in all the branches which he 
professed, with the exception of one. That one 
was the science of “*dontology;”’ and, to do the 
man justice, I will say that he understood the 
use of teeth as well as any man living. As 
plates of cakes disappeared before him, and 
spare-ribs and whole broiled partridges were 
craunched beneath his teeth, Clara had before 
her, barring the two eyes, the Polyphemas of 
Homer preying upon the bodies of. Ulysses’ 
companions. In fact, she looked upon him as 
the only type of that “monstrum horrendum” 
which she had ever seen. After disposing of 
some half-a-dozen cups of tea, with a propor 
tional quantity of meat and bread-stuff, he gave 
a final progfof his skill in performing that 
most diffic of mathematical problems, the 
quadrature of the circle, by taking a quarter 
section of a pumpkin pie, about eighteen inches 
in diameter. 

an’s jealousy daring the evening had 
st, pretty much, so far as the Pro- 





erned ;—but Dr. Grayson excited 
was very attentive to Clara;— 
ding appeared to be good; and¢ 
g together sometimes, convinced 
h she had merely thrown aside one of 
his rivals, to take up another.. However, he 
soon experienced relief, at least for the present— 
for the young Esculapian had a professional 
visit to make, which compelled him to tear him- 
self away from the company. That Dr. Gray- 
son should have a professional visit to make, 
was something wonderful! Herman had now 
an opportunity to enjoy Clara’s company, and 
came to the conclusion that she had not enti 
forgotten him. I will not describe to my 
ers the rustic games with nuts, the naming of 
apple-seeds, and other innocent trifling of the 
evening. They have all seen and taken part in 
the like. The cheer was —- were de- 
lighted, and the company broke up at a late 
hour—the beaus waiting on the young ladies to 
their respective homes. 

But it was Halloween, and more was to be 
done before sleeping; and it was therefore re 
solved that the gentlemen, according to the 

old cnstom, should try their sweethearts 
y dipping the right sleeves of their shirts ia 





south-running water,—and then, ing them 
by the fire, see or dream what lady was to come 
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and tura them. But where was there a south- 
ranning stream ? No such stream could be found, 
except one that burst out in a Jong subterranean 
cavern, near the village. A beautiful spot it 
was—fit residence for a naiad—two apartments, 


with sides and ceiling of moss-grown rock, with | 


a narrow opening like a door, connecting them. 
Bat Professor Hardigan did not like to study its 

ogy by night—much less on Halloween— 
the holyday of witches and warlocks. Never- 
theless, so much had Clara interested him, not- 
withstanding her quizzing him, that he deter- 
mined to perform the ablution, if another would 
only enter and do so before him. 

Some thirty yards from the mouth of the 
cavern, they stood debating who should enter 
first. At length one volunteered ;—and, leaving 
the band of his comrades, boldly entered the 
cavern and returned, having performed the ablu- 
tion. The Professor’s courage was now put to 
the test ;—and, in truth, he proceeded valiantly, 
that he might not be outdone by his predecessor. 
He entered the cave with his imagination filled 
with witches, and continued his walk, cautious- 
ly feeling his way along the rocky sides, towards 

spot where he heard the gurgling of the 
waters. At length he reached them, and had 
stooped down to perform the rite, when he heard 
the rattling of chains ;—and, on looking up, saw 
in the passage between the caverns, a horrid- 
looking fiend, robed in a mantle of fire, with 
eyes lambent with flame, and blazing horns! 
During the “ reign of terror’’ within the cavern, 
there was terror without: for a most unearthly- 
looking being passed by the group that the Pro- 
fessor had left, striking fear into the hearts of 
the most hardy. Mortal it could not be!—Witch 
it might have been, had it been bestriding a 
broom, or had it glided noiselessly by. But its 
tread was like the footfall of a giant, with the 
clank of the heaviest clogs that ever shod the 
foot of an Irishwoman. . 

Professor Hardigan was spell 
cavern ;—but, recovering his stren 
from the dread being, who rattl 
and came driving on to poke him 
his long horns; bat, in running from ; 
he encountered another more frightful at the 
mouth of the cave, for it addressed him—* Och! 
Hinry Hardigan! ye rogue ye! Is it frim your 
wife and three childer ye hive rin away, to try 
sweethearts in Immerica? Och hone! but I'll 
see i hanged yit! Shame on ye! I’Il”—— 
bat Henry Hardigan heard no more, for he had 
tached the open air, and was running with a 
speed which _* 
have arrested. Need 1 inform my readers that 
Dr. Grayson had paid a professional visit to 
the cavern, covered over with a luminous coat 
of olive-oil, and phosphorus, and a respectable 
pair of horns, to personate his Satanic majesty ; 
and that the wife of Professor Hardigan had 
come over from England to claim her rightful 
_ who had absconded from her and 


The ee of —— had lost its brightest orna- 

ment—for their philosopher, astronomer, and 

Professor had decamped, and was never heard 

of after. Parents were taken in, for they had 

4 in advance for a quarter, aly my of which 

been put in. The landlo received 
20 


=e Stator himself could not- 





nothing as yet for board,—but he considered 
himself safe, as the Professor’s apparatus would 
more than pay his demand. Accordingly, he 
levied on his telescope, his chest of philosophi- 
cal instruments, and the dox of instruments 
Albany. The telescope was not of great value— 
for it was a plain one, of easy construction, 
being the handle of an old warming-pan, with 
glasses neither convex nor concave, but plain on 
both sides, such as is generally used in win- 
dows. The chest contained jugs—the box, kegs. 
These jugs and kegs had contained brafidy, but 
now contained—nothing. Never had so great a 
rig been played upon a humbugged people, as 
the royal Peateater had played. 

But what became of Herman Lincoln? “The 
course of true love never did run smooth.” Its 
terminatim, however, does sometimes. Will 
you believe it, reader ?—there was another com- 
pany at Aunt Margarette’s, and Clara Lawson 
dressed in white, with Herman Lincoln at her 
side, stood in the middle of the floor—a minis- 
ter before them, and the villagers gathered 
round in a circle;—and they, whom rivalry and 
fears had separated, ‘* became one flesh,” to be 
disjoined no more. The morning after the wed- 
ding, Aunt Margarette felt sorry that she had 
destroyed the neat little box which Madame Le- 
tour had presented to her neice, although it did 
contain French perfumery. It would have been 
some little ornament to the bridal bed-chamber, 
which was very plain. But her regrets could 
not re-unite the disruptured fragments of the box. 
She therefore did what she could to repair the 
matter, and presented her niece with an old- 
fashioned box that had belon to her grand- 
mother. This box was valuable, because it was 
a relic of antiquity ;—but more so, because it 
contained five hundred guineas. 

Herman Lincoln obtained his school ;—and 
the villagers, to repay him for the injustice 
which they had done him, gave him a greater 
patronage than ever. He taught Enghsh by 
day, and studied Latin at night, under Clara, 
“Tis sweet to be schooled by female lips,” 
says Byron. So thought Herman. His profi- 
ciency was astonishing—he soon became a per- 
fect linguist; and a neat two story brick build- 
ing, with tall spire and bell, occupied the place 
of the old white log school-house, and the pure 
Greek and Latin were at length heard within its 
classic shades. 

The village of increased in size—in in- 
telligence and population. Dr. Grayson became 
an eminent practitioner of medicine as well. as 
jokes, and was ever the family physician of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lincoln, and all the young Lincolns, 
Clara attended to her domestic duties like a 
faithful housewife, yet found time occasionally 
to write a m or essay, which, in gratitude 
for the five hundred guineas, she always dedicat- 
ed to ‘My Dear Aunt, Miss Margarette Lawson.”” 
Aunt Margarette, notwithstanding the abate- 
ment of some of her anti-American prejudices,was 
still an Euglishwoman;—and, as she turned up 
her nose at all American Magazines, sent all her 
niece’s productions to England, where they 
appeared in the different potiodicals. 

* 


What a plain tale! exclaims the critic. Well, 
I have heard it said that a good moral will re- 
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deem the dulness of a tale, barren in style and 
in incident; and, fearing that this may have 
been without sufficient interest, I have endea- 
voured to redeem the dulness of it, by making it 
have three morals:—Firstly. Let not married 
men, who have wives living, take the trouble of 
trying sweethearts on Halloween. Secondly. 
Let Royal Professors be examined, before they 
are engaged. Thirdly. Let aunts, who are 
anxious to marry their nieces to foreigners, first 
learn whether they have not wives already. 


Brookeville, Md., Feb. 27th, 1836. 
98 O Hee 
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“Wett-a-pay! Gregory!—here is another 
string gone! this bitter mountain air hath surely 
a particular controversy with music—go thou to 
my cell, and see if thou canst find me another.” 

Away trudged Gregory to fulfil his superior’s 
pleasure, and, after a moderately long absence, 
returned with the comfortable assurance that no 
string could be found to replace the broken 
one:—*] think,” added he, “your reverence 
finished the last of the packet from Rome some 
weeks ago.” 

“‘ Good-bye to music for a while, then,” sigh- 
ed the patient Prior Anselm :-—*“ I shall miss its 
eonsolations much on the long winter nights 
which are tocome. Truly, the worldly who re- 
vile us as an idle sensual race,know little how few 
and far between are the enjoyments which some 
of us possess, or perchance they would judge of 
us more charitably. In sadness I declare that 


this good old lute hath been my sole pastime 
ever since I was compelled to leave my dear 
city of Milan and take up my abode here—and 
now it is useless to me—till the spring shall set 


Well, it may be, I took 


the roads free again. 
The old man, as he 


too great delight in it.” 


spoke, removed the favourite instrument into a |, 


safe corner with melancholy care, and taking 

from a shelf a huge volume of divinity, grim 

with antique cuts of martyrdoms and miracles, 
to read. 

t was no small trial for the Prior Anselm 
thus to be cut off from his favourite recreation. 
He had been stationed (some whispered in con- 
sequence of a misunderstanding with his Bishop 
at the head of this monastery, seated ina wil 
corner of the Simplon Alps. No principal road 
passed near it, and the by-way on which it stood 
was merely a communication between two 
mountain hamlets, so diffieult of access, that the 
small convent of Dominicans over which he pre- 
sided had been reared, half for the purpose of 
shelter and accommodation to wayfarers in so 
wild a country; and, like its more celebrated 
prototype, the Hospice of the Great St. Bernard, 
was more renowned for its simple hospitality 
than as a place of retirement and penitence. The 
guests, however, who claimed this, were of no 
more distinguished order, for the most part, than 
benighted peasants or travelling merchants, who 
came thitherward with their packs full of conve- 
niences and cheap luxuries, only a few times in 
the year. 

e inhabitants of this lone monastery were, 
generally speaking, adapted to their position— 


x 
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being ignorant benevolent men, without any ideas 
or wishes ing the immediate sphere of their 
duties. Their Prior, however, was much 

rior to this—and not extraordinarily well be. 
loved among them. Their suspicion of him 
might, in some measure, arise from his solitary 
habits, and from his discountenance of, if not 
disbelief in all manner of modern miracles and 
prodigies, signs, omens and dreams. He was 
too good for his situation—perhaps, sometimes 
too little careful of concealing that he was aware 
of this, and preferred shutting himself up with 
his lute to mingling familiarly among them. He 
therefore failed to gain the ascendéncy over 
them which he might otherwise have done, 
Altogether there was a strong party against him, 
consisting of the more ancient and narrow-mind- 
ed of the brethren—and when Gregory, who was 
a perfect sieve, announced that, for the present, 
the Prior Anselm’s lute was rendered useless, 
not a few of those assembled in the refectory 
spoke of it, as the illiberal will always speak of 
the mishaps whch befal the intelligent, with 
scarcely concealed satisfaction. “It may be 
that our blessed St. Antony,” observed the 
bulky Father Cyprian, the chief dreamer of 
dreams in the community—“ it may be that our 
holy patron hath taken away this snare from 
among us. Truly, the enticements of yonder idle 
instrument have ever been a stumbling-block in 
the way of our superior’s humility.” 

“Ay,” replied Father Adam, a_ withered 
pinched-up old monk, with a nose like « dry 
love-apple, who had long considered himself 
the wise man of the flock—* the snapping of 
that string, an’ he read it right, may be a lesson 
unte him, how but what? I say nothing.” 

“And I,” interrupted Gregory, “ say that 
some of ye should go to the wood-house, and 
bring in some logs for the fire ere night set in. 
The snow will fall thick presently—I would 
h i, and not spoken save for my ague— 

eas lI fad this morning !” 
d’st?” replied Adam, “ humph! 
gue of thine is a remarkable ail- 
e, 1 am under a vow not to ap 
P where the Evil One hath so re- 
cently been seen—were our Prior to”’——and he 
wound up his speech with his usual finale—*but, 
remember, | say nothing.” 

Now, the rumour to which he alluded had 
troubled the brethren much for many days. 
These good men, themselves so free in fabricat- 
ing legends and miracles, were far from being 
exempt from mortal fear—and many a shadow 
flitting over the savage scenery around them— 
and many a hollow gust of wind pining through 
their long dreary corridor at midnight, had been 
magnified by their timorousness into a superna- 
tural visitation; more particularly as the last 
who had heard and seen any thing, always for 
the time being, took some state upon himself. 
But the last had been a more tangible matter 
than the above; Father Hilary —- —_ 
declared, that, on retarning home from the wood 
house a few nights before, his path, short-as It 
was, had been more than once crossed by the 
Prince of Darkness, in visible nee, clad 
cap-a-pie, in sable-hat, plume, doublet, mantle 
and hose, all black—and that onee, while pas* 
ing him (hastily it may be divined, though pices 
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ilary spoke of strolling sturdily on, singing a 
erable canticle) the evi One had bestow- 
ed such a pinch upon his arm, as had caused his 
sanctity to roar fiercely, and the trace of it re- 
mained imprinted on his plump flesh for many 
days—disappearing, at last, under the powerful 
compulsion of holy water. One had surmised 
that the injury looked somewhat like a slight 

ze from the branch of a tree—but Hilary 
sternly declared that the peculiar shape of the 
mark corresponded with the make of Satan’s 
thumbs, which were not those of Christian men 
—so the fact was added to many of a similar 
nature. And thus it was, that upon Gregory’s 

inting out the decaying state of the fire, a slight 
mur arose upon every side—and it ended in 
two of the youngest of the brethren being almost 
compelled to bear each other company, in this 
service so full of fear. 

Shivering and most reluctantly did the Fathers 
Thomas and Benedict set forth upon their errand; 
and yet it was a considerable time ere the sound 
of their feet in the passage gave notice of their 
return. ‘* Heavily laden, I warrant,” said Fa- 
ther Cyprian; “they have no mind to bring 
theirload at two journeys. But—holy angels— 
what is this? Whom is it ye have found, good 
brethren!’ he exclaimed, as they staggered into 
the hall under the weight of a recumbent figure, 
which they appeared to support between them, 
with much difficulty. 

“ A perishing traveller,” said Father Thomas, 
as soon as he could speak for lack of breath. 

“ An exceeding pretty young lady !”’ exclaim- 
ed Benedict, briskly—setting her smartly down 
apon a bench, “‘ and, poor thing, I am sure cold, 
and wet, and hungry !—Sit up, sweet lady! you 
are in good and holy hands—but, what !—She 
hath swooned—water here—and cordials—and 
frankincense—and some of ye go call the Prior!’’ 
This was an office which they were slack in per- 
forming. 

And no wonder that the enchanted 
crowded around their unexpected 
bees around a honey-crooke,” as 
hath it—and, when her veil was pue@gigmé; 

a cloth from a babe’s face, though less gem 

apply the afore-mentioned restoratives, that they 
were yet further like bees, and set up a happy 
hum of delight and admiration at the beauty it 
had concealed.- For the maiden’s face was of 
faultless colour—her hair, soft and smooth as 
silk and dark as midnight, was simply braided 
back upon her forehead, with a jewel in the cen- 
tre—such of her neck as could be seen was of an 
exquisite and ivory fairness—the hands which 
peeped out of the heavy furred sleeves of her da- 
mask travelling pelisse, were small beyond their 
experience. How they longed to see what was 
under those eye-lids, each like a pair of pale rose 
leaves !—and as to those round, dewy lips........ 

The Prior, though little curious to see what 
new inmate the chance of so bleak a night had 
sent among them, came down from his cell— 
perhaps not displeased to leave his large book 
of miracles. . He entered the hall unperceived— 
they were all so busy nursing and peeping at 
their guest—and he, too, started with sudden 
pleasure at the sight of such rare beauty. The 
colour was just beginning to muster in her 
cheeks—her large eyes to heave bencath their 





veils—iu another instant they looked out—two 
dazzling, dancing orbs of jet, full of amazement 
at the aspect and costume of the Foup by which 
their owner was surrounded. The lady then 
blushed a deep and sudden blush, and motioned 
with her hand as if to seek for her veil—but 
Father Benedict in his zeal had removed it. 

The Prior much perplexed (it would appear) 
by the arrival of such a strange guest, saw at 
once that it would be much the most edifying to 
put an end to this scene. ‘ Support the lady to 
my cell,” said he; “ till the pilgrims’ dormitory 
be prepared: one of you go call Paula hither— 
and let a fire be lighted, and the best we have in 
the buttery made ready for supper,” The lady, 
worl so gentle a voice near her, raised her 

ead, spoke a few words in an unknown lan- 
guage, and seemed by her gesture, to claim the 
support of his arm. ‘ Gregory,” cried he, rea- 
dily, ** support tae lady gently on the other side 
—thou, Cyprian, carry the light before us. This 
way, dear madam—only a few steps—fear not 
to lean upon me!” 

“‘Humph!” growled Father Adam, in his 
most oracular tone, when the door had closed: 
“Jean upon me, indeed! a proper guest this for 
a religious house like ours! Did ye never hear, 
brethren, how a water-fiend thus gained entrance 
into the monastery of Bell’ Ombra in Tuscany, 
and abode there for many weeks, eating roast 
kid and drinking wine jovialiy. What can this 
gadding damsel be doing in such an out-of-the 
way place as this ?—a journey, indeed !—but I 
say nothing.” 

** Good lack! that were an awful visitation !”’ « 
said Cyprian. ‘Let us fast and pray,” recom- 
mended Gregory. 

** Each man accoding to his own conscience,” 
said Father Thomas, wiping his mouth dry from 
the last drops of the flask of wine brought for the 
use of the fainted lady. “I have heard that 
pious men have been sorely tempted by evil spi- 
rits when weak in the body from over absti- 


And in such talk as this, and many specula- 
tions, which for the present were to receive mo 
solution, the lady betaking herself to the guest- 
chamber a8 soon as it was prepared, and the 
Prior Anselm remaining in his cell, the night 
went by. 

The days which followed brought no comfort 
to the curious monks. ‘To their unceasing won- 
derment, the lady (by which name aloge she was 
known among them) continued their t: to 
be sure the roads were impassable—and she frail 
in health and, the Prior said, unfit to travel. 


. Said—but except by himself and old Paula, she 


was seen by none of the brotherhood. They 
could gather nothing of her history. The Prior 
had simply told them that she was a traveller 
who had first been misled by treacherous guides, 
then robbed, and lastly abandoned. How was 
it likely they should believe so straightforward 
a tale? No one arrived at the monastery—no one 
could venture abroad while the snow continued : 
and thus pent up in their curiosity, the fraterni 
became unusually testy and irritable, and 
member of it, proud in the supposition that he 
saw a little further into the mys than his 
companions, sat by himself in hendiner, too 
wise to volunteer words—too crosa to ank ques- 
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tions in this state of ripeness (for what not one 
of them could eee They were thus one 
evening assembled in the refectory, when Father 
Cyprian entered the room hastily, brimful of 
some new wonder. ‘“ What next is to befal us, 
St. Anthony knows!” exclaimed he, crossing 
himself—“ what woe is coming upon our holy 
house I dare hardly guess,””—and he paused, re- 
solved to make the most of his marvel. 

“Canst thou not speak?” cried half a dozen 
voices at once. “ Art thou crazed, or possessed?” 
inquired Father Adam. 

* Nay—but I think our Prior is!’’ replied 
Cyprian. “What think ye now of our lady 
gems she sits in her chamber, singing 

ike any mermaid that ever came out of a river 
—the Saints be good to us ? and he hath opened 
the door of his cell, and sits listening !” 

* Oh !—singing ?’’ ejaculated the chorus. 

“ Ay—and truly I could Witdly tear myself 
away—and not psalms or hymns, but light dit- 
ties—-brought, be sure, from Naples, or some 
other such city of Sathan !” 

“What could one expect better?” said Fa- 
ther Adam. “ Did I not—nay, I said nothing.” 

“Never at matins,” exclaimed the devout 
Benedict. ‘Can’t travel—and can sing:” 
chimed in two of the most ancient of the brethren. 

* But art thou sure ?” said Father Adam— 
* dost not think it might be a humming in thine 
ears—or Bennet tuning the organ.” 

“ Nay—hnmming in my ears, indeed! hark! 
for yourselves !” and, as he spoke, through the 
opened door the preluding of a voice was heard 
—quick and lively—a clear voice too, untouch- 
ed by catarrh or hoarseness—running through 
the full extent of its wide compass, with a war- 
bling voluble mirth, to which leaves might have 
danced, and bright waters laughed, en a May 
morning, After one or two preliminary flourish- 
es, the songstress chose her key, and struck 
boldly at once into a ditty—the words whereof 
were something like the following, to the poten- 
ey of which the heads and hands of her seandal- 
ized listeners bore ample testimony. 

, O think no more of Isabelle, 
Though young, and rich, and fair she be, 
She’s blinded by some fatal spell 
To love a youth of low degree :— 
And leaves her father’s castle rare 
For lowly hamlet in the dell, 
Without a passing sigh or care— 
O think no more of Isabelle ! 
Ten gallant knights as e'er you knew, 
Of proud estate and stainless name, 
Had done what bravest man could do 
One smile for sweet reward to claim. 
The maiden heard unmoved as stone, 
No word could win her—none compel, 
And all her suitors home are gone— 
O think no more of Isabelle ! 
Her lady sisters wept and prayed, 
Her brother frowned—her mother chid— 
Her nurse looked sad and shook her head— 
Her sire did with his curse forbid— 
”T was all in vain—the maid replied, 
“*T love my home and kindred well— 
But Bertram more than all beside” — 
O think no more of Isabelle ! 


« 
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Listening is hard exercise for the loquacious 
—and the silenced throng, who had crept ag 
close to the door of her chamber as prudence 
mitted, heard the foregoing melody with much 

leasure, and waited to see what next might 
ollow. 

“Holy St. Antony!” exclaimed Father Ben. 
edict, in an under-tone of horror; “ will she also 
danee?”’ 

A quick reverberating sound of two tiny feet, 
distinctly heard, made good his words almost ag 
soon as uttered. Then the maiden ceased, and 
took a deep breath—then burst forth a few more 
fragments of fresh joyous singing—and then 
(sore offence, though it did shut in so much abe 
mination ? the door of the chamber was closed 
smartly, leaving the discomfited old men jn 
donbt as to what the next iniquities of its inmate 
might be. They stole down ina body to the re 
fectory fire, and, none the more amiable because 
they were all shivering with the cold of the com 
tidor, sate down to talk over these momentous 
and shameful doings. » 

“O she is nought better than a witch,”’ groan. 
ed Cyprian. 


** Let us purge this holy house of her sorce jj 


ries,” responded Father omas, in the same 
tone—*“ but we will discuss the matter further 
after supper, which I smell to be at hand.” 

“ Alas! that appetite of thine! what a hin- 
drance it is unto thee, Father Thomas,”’ said old 
Adam: * thou imaginest only loaves of bread and 
savoury meats—yes, indeed, I fear that our su- 
perior is under the dominion of this audacions 
woman !—and it were nothing more than expe- 
dient to—to say nothing—” for while he was 
—s the Prior Anselm entered, and took his 
place at the head of the board. 

The brethren, who were always more or less 
restrained in his presence, on this occasion ap- 
peared disposed to unusual silence, as if con- 
scious that they had recently been agitating very 
delica@@@BAtters. This abashed state, however, 
did ‘not endure long—superstition and inquisi- 
I presently gained the mastery over their 
habit eeverence. and, with sundry winks and 
nods, they presently encouraged each other into 
a considerable assurance of boldness. The Prior, 
who was not the most observant of men, sat sim- 
ply eating his supper, not aware how much was 
going on aroynd him ; perhaps, to be precise im 
an account, he was endeavouring to trace 
tune of that fascinating melody. fie was rr 
from his reverie by the confident question put to 
him by Brother Cyprian, “ Who their guest 
was ?” , 

“ Ay, who?” chorussed his brethren, quite 
— to follow, now that one had taken the 
eap. 

“And when,” continued Cyprian, with yet 
more freedom, “ when is she to depart? and who 
is to take heraway ?” 

“ I apprehend,” replied the Prior, quietly, 
and yet not without a certain dryness of tone that 
made some of the querists feel a little awkward, 
“that our guest will depart so soon as an oppor- 
tunity shall offer; as to her name, I cannot see 


wherein would lie any edification were I to com- 
municate it to you; whereas the withholding’ it 
may not be without its use, as an inculcation 


self-denial. Let us, none of us, seek to pry into 
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matters of no moment ; Benedicite, and content 
be with you!’ With these words he rose from 
his seat, and withdrew. 

The offence which his admonition gave to the 
brethren is not to be described. With one ae- 
cord they pronounced their superior to be under 
the influence of some dangerous spell, which, as 
Christian men, it behoved them to remove, lest 
mischief should ensue. Of course such a reso- 
jotion once taken, acquired new strength at every 
moment. They heartened each other up to the 

rformance of bold measures, and, ere they se- 
parated for the night, had decided that in the 
morning they would go in a body and request 
their equivocal guest to take her departure; and 
if need were, enforce the same. 

In full purpose of heart to fulfil their purpose 
they arose. As soon after matins as was possi- 
ble, they arranged themselves in a sort of pro- 
eession, to give form and solemnity to their pro- 
ceedings, and bearing before them on a salver, a 
breviary, two lighted candles, a vase of holy 
water, and such relics as they could lay their 
hands on, marched up stairs with one accord 
towards the pigin’s dormitory, chanting lustily 
allthe way. The Prior, supposing them to be 
employed in some superfluous devotion of their 
own, and not liking to encourage such matters 
even by inquiry, passed them without remark and 
as he was bound in another direction, took no 
notice of the way they went. 

“Shall we knock at the door?” said Father 
Benedict. 

“It is already unlatched,” observed Cyprian, 
“and (listening) there is not a breath of sound 
within—what if she be asleep ?” 

“ Let us enter at once,” said Gregory. 

So they opened the door, and went in:—the 
lady was gone ! 

fi even so—she was gone! no fire was 
on the hearth—no sign of the bed having been 
oceupied—and the entire air of the apartment 
was so forlorn and cheerless, yet all sosperfeel 
inorder, that it was difficult to imagine how it 
could have been lately tenanted, and jlex- 
ed and disappointed brethren felt and Jeoked 
like men in a dream. 

After the gentle but decided rebuke which 
their superior had administered to them on thé 
as evening, none among the brethren was 

y enough to question the Prior concerning 


fe mysteriously sudden disappearance of their 
inmate. They inquired of every neighbour- 
ing 


peasant, of every casual sojourner, but with- 
out success: and at last they were compelled to 
let so very unsatisfactory a matter drop, and to 
note the occurrence as the visitation of some evil 
spirit, whose malicious designs upon their peace 
and reputation had only been counteracted by 
their timely zeal. It was a brave addition to 
their list of marvels. 

But even with this interpretation the tale could 
not last for ever, especially when there were so 
few to tell it to; and their talk concerning it 
was beginning to diminish when a fresh wonder 
at once revived and extinguished its predecessor. 

It was on a lurid, stormy, spring evening, af- 
ter a day of thunder and. lightning, and fieree 
Wind, that they were startled at an anusually 
late hour by a tremendous peal of the bell at the 
gite. Twelve of them at least, curiosity almost 





conquering awe, sprang up at once to answer 


‘the summons. They unclosed with trembling 


hands the high, iron-studded doors, and shadin 
as well as they could the light they bore wi 
them, looked eagerly out too see what so noisy 
a summons might mean. Great was their awe ! 
—There sat before them, on a powerful horse, 
without a white hair upon his body, a tall figure, 
wrapped from head to foot in a-long scarlet man- 
tle, dripping with the storm. He had ridden 
fast and far, for his steed was in a foam, and his 
eyes, from beneath. his black velvet riding-cap 
twinkled and burned like two restless flames 
of fire! 

‘Whence come you?” asked one of the 
brethren, timidly, ** and what seek ye here ?” 

** Give this,” said the awful figure, speaking 
as if through a trumpet, “ to the Prior Anselm ; 
and he extended his arm as he spoke, producing 
from beneath his mantle a parcel of considerable 
size. 

** Will you not alight for some refreshment?” 
asked Gregory, in a quivering voice, not very 
anxious that his invitation should be accepted. 

‘I may not,” replied the stranger, solemnly, 
“TI must hasten back to them that sent me:— 
Stand still, Apollyon!’’ 

“And who be they ?”’ persisted the querist, yet 
more unsteadily, falling back upon his brethren 
as he spoke, “ and what is your name ?”’ 

“ Know ye not the name of Judas, the trai- 
tor?” was his answer, in that same stern hollow 
voice, “but good rest to you—I lose time—give 
that to the Prior;”’ and with one sbrill whistle, 
and one touch of his spurs, the gallant steed 

ve a bonnd which carried his rider back into 
the darkness. In another instant they lost the 
dark outline of his vanishing figure—in another, 
they ceased to hear the hoof-tramps of his 
charger, and all was still. 

This was almost too much of a wonder, even 
for the credulous brethren. They made fast the 
huge doors with care and spool and returned 
pale and terror-stricken to the rest, adding to 
the sufficiently startling appearance of the rider, 
the appendages of a tail, cloven feet, and @ 
strong odour of brimstone. They dared but de- 
liver their ominous-looking packet to their supe- 
rior; it defied all tampering: but Father Cyprian, 
who devoted himself to do the errand, after hav- 
ing given it into the hands of the Prior, and 
recounted the circumstances of its strange and 
unblest arrival, could not help —_ the 
singular desire he felt to know what it might 
contain. 

“ Stop, and thou shalt see, Brother Cyprian,” 
copied the Prior, very coolly. The packet, 
when divested of its envelopes, proved to bea 
box of strange shape, tied with strings, and 
sealed with many seals. Father Cyprian was 
half afraid to look on, while his ess supe- 
rior disentangled and broke them, one after the 
other. ; 

* Now then,” said he—himself rather cu- 
rious—when the last gave way. Father Cyprian 
recoiled a step, and muttered a little exorcism to 
himself. The Prior the box—within 
was something wrapped in a piece of red silk— 
a folded billet lay upon the top, whieh the Prior 
glanced at, kissed, and placed in his bosom ;— 
then putting aside the silk impatiently, lifted 
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out—a lute. Father Cyprian was sure that it 
could be of no Christian make; the frame 
thereof was fashioned like a serpent, glistening 
with changeful colours, and was further orna- 
mented with two grinning masks of heads—half 
ian, half crocodile, with cold malicious eyes, 
of some jet black stone, which gleamed won- 
drously! The Prior smiled, and took it up 
fondly, as if to run his hands over its strings ; 
Brother Cyprian durst not stay for any thing 
further! 
* * * * . * 


Spring had yielded up its empire to summer, 
when two of the brethren might be seen enter- 
ing the suburbs of Turin, after a long and 
weary pilgrimage. Father Cyprian’s bulk had 
dwindled.by his much walking; and poor Fa- 
ther Adam might be now likened to a wrinkled 
vine-branch. They were trudging on disconso- 
lately, side by side, hardly exchanging a word 
of comfortless discourse, and often groanin 
with extreme fatigue, till exhausted nature coul 
endure no more. They hobbled up toa large 
stone under the shadow of a deserted house, sat 
down, coughed, and began to shake the dust off 
their garments. 

“Heigho! Brother Adam! another day of 
this would have killed me!” 

* Alack, Brother Cyprian, thou lookest as 
lean as an empty sack, and I hear my bones 
rattling together—I was never much of a 
walker!” 

“ After all,” observed Cyprian, musingly, 
“‘ what if we have, peradventure, been too hasty 
in this matter?” 

“ T'hou dost well to talk thus!” replied the 
other, bitterly, “and we so near our journey’s 
end—thou, the first to stir us up to drive him 
forth! Didst thou not din in our ears, in season 
and out of season, that we were bound to re- 
move so unworthy a member from among 1s ? 
Is not the memorial we bear thine own particu- 
lar matter !—and thou now talkest of being too 
hasty,—shame !” 

“ Nay, but Brother Adam, choler is bad when 
men are weary; and [ was but thinking of the 
patient look he gave when we shut the gates 
upon him that wild night!—Marry, I think he 
minded the breaking of his lute more than leav- 
ing us—I wonder whither he hath betaken him- 
self—but the sky is darkening—up, if thou canst, 
and let us be going.” 

Wearily, the two old men dragged themselves 
along, excusing themselves, as they went, from 
the responsibility of the decided step they had 
taken, which, it appeared, had lost some of its 
justice in their eyes, as they approached their 
journey’s end. They entered the city, and took 
up their abode in a monastery of their own order. 
ote, in the morning, they sought out a 


scribe to make a fair copy of the memorial 


which they had come thither to submit to the 
Bishop of their district. It ran thus:— 


“ Whereas the Prior Anselm, of the Monas- 
tery of . dedicated to the blessed Saint 
Antony, did encourage many unholy doings— 
did receive and entertain an evil spirit in the 

ise of a young woman, which same was only 

nished from among us by importunate prayer 
and fasting unto starvation—and whereas he did 
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use for his pastime instruments of music, de 
rived directly from the Father of Lies,’ in eg, 
sequence of which sin, sore mishaps befel og 
devout community, such as the loss of two rap 
relics, and the sudden fracture of a dish of 

liar sanetity, whence the blessed St. Cathering 
had partaken of her dinner.—We, the Brethrey 
of the said Monastery, deeming it incumbey 
upon us to wage warfare with all such eyjj 
doers, have separated the aforesaid Prior Anselm 
from our company, and we humbly pray his 
Reverence, the Bishop, to confirm the act of 
this our zeal, and to give us power to elect one 
from among our number to succeed to the vacant 
dignity.” 


The bearers of this choice document diseo 
vered, on inquiry, that the Bishop had left Turin 
for a day or two, to visit some friend who dwelt 
a league beyond the city; and, never dreami 
that their business might be deferred without in. 
jury, or that their presence could be considered 
an intrusion any where, resolved to follow him 
at once. 

The country-seat, whereunto we must wend 
along with them, was a splendid mansion, seated 
in the midst of a stately garden, well trimmed, 
and decorated with many sculptures. As the 
old men approached the palace, their ce 
began to abate, and they augured ill for the 
happy termination of their business, that they 
were not admitted straightway to the presence 
of the Bishop, but obliged to deliver their me 
morial to his secretary, a severe, stately-looking 
ecclesiastic, who bade them abide his pleasure, 
To comfort them, however, they were ushered 
into a comfortable closet, where a repast was set 
before them, of a richness of savour positively 
astounding to their limited experience. There 
was wine too brought, the like of which they 
had never seen, far less tasted. They were afraid 
to eat off such rich plates as the viands were 
served gn, and sate uneasily upon the extreme 
edge of their chairs, tasting the divers dainties 
cautiously and in silence ;—when, in the midst 
of this rich meal, the door was opened by 
chance, and lo! there came merrily in upon their 
ears, a sound that none of them had forgotten,— 
@voice they well knew,—singing the identical 
ballad of the Lady Isabelle! 

“Dost thou hear?” cried Father Cyprian, 
perspiring with amazement. 

“ Ay—truly!” replied the other, “I know 
not what to make of it. If we have been eati 


of the meats of enchantment, I ean say nothing. 


Just then the yee secretary re-appeared, - 
0 


and signed them to follow him. 


Clinging to each other, they obeyed; and he 


led the way through one magnificent chamber 
after another, till they were utterly bewildered: 
At last they stood in the presence of the Bishop; 
and, after a genuflexion, ventured to look up. 
He was seated in the shade of a deep violet 
ee . eae curtain, which half veiled a 
arge window—a man of most imposing 
with a dignified serenity which im 8 ee al 
who approached him. He the 
liants with a cold and severe look ;—~and 
nediction, as Father Cyprian afterwards reco 
lected, was as scant as possible. 
“I have read your memorial, my children,” 
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said he; “ doubtless your inclinations have been 

yealous, and shall be rewarded accordingly. As 

for the election of a new Prior, there is one al- 

ready on the way for your government; for the 

rest, ye will perhaps accuse me too of sorcery, 

since I bid your old acquaintances appear before 
” 


ou. 
’ As he spoke, he drew aside the curtain behind 
him, and behold! to the infinite confusion of the 
brethren, there stepped forth the mysterious 
lady who had taken shelter in their monastery, 
a young gentleman as handsome, and to all ap- 
ce no less mirthful than herself—and, to 
crown the whole, sedately smiling at their 
amazement, their proscribed Prior Anselm! 

“What think you of this, my children?” 
said the Bishop, with something of sarcasm in 
his tone; “will you write out a memorial 
against me also? Was it necromancy, thiok 
you, which made this fair lady fly from the 

ianship of a cruel and evil-disposed man, 
to throw herself upon the protection of this gen- 
tleman’—-Was there any particular sorcery in 
their fixing upon your monastery as a place of 
meeting, seeing that it was secret and secluded, 
and its superior the oldest friend and confessor 
of the lady’s father ?—or that, as her lover’s 
home was Ratisbone, he should have missed the 
appointed time, and arrived there a week earlier 
than he intended. He chanced to meet with 
your superior in private, without the monastery, 
and fearing mischance, resolved to take the road 
to Turin, and meet the lady; that he did not is 
owing to the knavery of her — who led 
her by wrong and wild roads, and abandoned her, 
ws ye know already.—Was it not rather the 
land of Providence, think you, that cut off her 
avaricious and wicked guardian at that juncture, 
making her the heiress of this fair domain? If 
her lover had not stolen her away silently by 
tight, well do ye know that the country-side 
would have rung with the story—a tale unbe- 
weming to promulgate, as some might have 
tamed it to the scandal of a noble house. See, 
oo, how the jibe of a man-servant, and the 
common and grateful gift of a musical instru- 
ment blinded your weak understandings. Your 
Prior might have told you this, it is true, but for- 
bore—knowing you to be as noisy as you were 
inquisitive. UB this he shall do a penance—I 

ill keep him near me, and shrive him once a 
week. Do ye go home with all speed, and take 
hed that you perform what your new superior 
my enjoin of you. Had not your former one, 

ye drove out with such presumptuous 

tadacity, found means to communicate with his 

fiends, he might have perished, and ye have 
murderers.”” 

* Now, good my Lord Bishop,” said the lady, 
merrily, “let me put in a petition for these wor- 
. Give them over to my justice this one 
tay, and I will comfort their ruefulnesses with 

sufficient dinner, and as much minstrelsy as 

page Guido can give them, and he is not 
wearied.”’ 


ell said, Isabella,” said her husband; 

We owe it to them for the fright our waggish 
: ve them—his horse Apollyon 
Fe with mirth, when | think 





Prior will presently rid them of any" superfla- 
ous vain-glory they may have acquired on their 
travels.” 

* Why,—is he so severe ?”” inquired the lady. 

“It is the pious Father Barnabas—one who 
hateth a miracle like a heresy, and hath knelt 
till he cannot straighten his joints. He is also 
fond of midnight — and rigid fasts. Me- 
thinks the brethren of St. Amtony’s will be long 
in forgetting their Prior Anselm’s lute!” 
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SCENE ON THE KENTUCKY. 


BY LACY D’ORNE. 


Swirr as a moving shadow, 
Our light boat cleaves the tide ; 

The pale rocks rush like phantoms by 
As down the stream we glide. 

*Tis strange—there is no zephyr, 
The glassy waves to curl ; 

No snow-white sails above us, 
Their swelling sheets unfurl : 

Yet onward with the current, 
With silent speed we sweep ; 

The sea-bird with a bolder flight, 
Skims not the foaming deep. 


The sunlight glitters freely, 
But not for us it shines ; 

It runs not o’er our shaded track, 
In bright and quivering lines, 

The summer wind is pleasant, 
And faint with perfume blows; 

It stoops not to the cheerless stream, 
That now before us flows ; 

The birds are singing sweetly, 
Where laden boughs are stirr’d 

The music of thieir happy tones, 
May here be rarely heard. 


Pale, desolate and lofty, 

Their tall cliffs rear their forms : 
Shielding the wave that glides below, 
From sunshine and from storms; 

Rising like giant pillars, 
To yon fair line of sky, 
Which through the narrow vista, 
Gleams brightly on the eye— 
Brightly as hopes of heaven, 
To weary pilgrim’s soul, 
When, from the darkness of the world, 
He looks upon his goal. 


tO 


If some persons were to bestow the one-half ot 
their fortune in learning how to spend the other 
half, it would be money extremely well laid out. 
He that spends two fortunes, and permitting him- 
self to be twice ruined, dies at last a, ee de- 
serves no commiseration. He has gained neither 
experience from trial, nor —— from re- 
prieve. He has been all his life abusing fortune, 
without enjoying her, and purchasing wisdom, 
without possessing her. 
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THE FEMALE COSTUME 


IN THE REIGN OF EDWARD III. 














Tue Habits of the Ladies of this reign were 
exceedingly sumptuous and extravagant, “ pass- 
ing the men in all manner of arraies and cu- 
rious clothing;”’ and several distinct fashions 
appear to have existed at the same period. 

ne consisted of the gown or kirtle, with 
tight sleeves, sometimes reaching to the wrist, 
sometimes only to the elbow, and in the latter 
case with pendent streamers or tippets attached 
to them. The gown was cut rather low in the 
neck, fitted remarkably close to the waist,* and 
was occasionally worn so long, not only in the 
train but in front, as to be necessarily held up 
when walking. 

Another, and newer fashion, was the wearing 
of a sort of spencer, jacket or waistcoat, for it 
resembles either, or rather all three, faced and 
bordered with furs, according to the rank of the 
wearer. It has sometimes sleeves reaching to 
the wrist, at others it seems to be little more 
than the skeleton, if we may so speak, of a gar- 
ment, with bong and full skigts, wanting sides as 
well as sleeves, or at least the arm-holes cut so 
large that the girdle of the kirtle worn under it 
is visible at the hips.f 

The cote-hardie was also worn by the ladies 
in this reign, buttoned down the front like that 
of the men, sometimes with tippets at the elbows, 
and there is an appearance of pockets in some of 
the illuminations of this period. Vide fig. a. 

In the Vision of Pierce Ploughman, written, it 
is supposed, about 1350, the poet speaks of a 
woman richly clothed, her garments purpled, 
faced, or trimmed with fine furs, her robe of a 
scarlet colour in grain, and splendidly adorned 


" *«'Phey weared such strait clothes,’’ says the Monk 
of Glastonbury, ‘‘ that they had long fox tails sewed 
within their garments to holde them forth ;” upon the 
principle, indeed, of a much satirized modern acces- 
sory, as the holy father tells us in no equivocal lan- 


+ The effigy of Blanch de la Tour, daughter of Ed- 
ward TIE. , deceased 1340, affords us a good specimen 
of this sideless garment. Vide fig. 5. 
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-with ribands of red gold, interspersed with pr. 
cious stones of great value. Her head-tire, hy 
says, he has not time to describe, but she won 
a crown that even the king had no better. He 
fingers were all embellished with rings of gold, 
set with diamonds, rubies and sapphires, and 
also with oriental stones or amulets to prevent 
any venomous infection. At the tournaments 
and public shows the ladies rode in party ¢o 
loured tunics, one half being of one colour and 
the other half of another, with short hoods an 
liripipes (the long tails or tippets of the hoods) 
wrapped about their heads like chords. 

Their girdles were handsomely ornamented 
with a and silver, and they wore small 
swords, “commonly called daggers,” before 
them in pouches, and thus habited they wer 
mounted on the finest horses that could be pr 
cured, and ornamented with the richest furni. 
ture. 

By “short hoods” we should have presumed 
those were meant of which we have given arm 
presentation and description in the last reign— 
that is to say, the capuchon twisted up in a fa» 
tastic form, and placed lightly upon the top of 
the head; but the /iripipe or tippet, being bound 
about the head like a chord, brings to our reco- 
lection the figure of Charles le Bon, Count of 
Flanders, engraved in Montfaucon’s -Monarehie 
Francaise, who wears the capuchon of this pe 
riod without the cape on the shoulders, and the 
tippet tied about his head precisely as described 
above. 

Be 


SONG, 


Wauew do I think of thee >— 
When think I not ? 

Thou art, whate’er may be, 
Still unforgot. 

Does the sweet morning rise, 
Bride-like, from sleep, 

When their first reveries 
Bird and bee keep, 

Singing out joyously 
In the nm tree? 

Then, when my hopes are high, 
Think I of thee. 


When, in the languid noon, 
Lip and eye close— 

When, like a fairy boon, 
Sweets leave the rose— 

Then life’s enchanted stream, 
Lovely and lone, 

Mirrors a name and dream— 
Both are thine own. 


When the chill midnight bids 
Dark shadows lour— 
Tears in the fragrant lids 
Of each pale flower— 
Then, O how mournfylly ! 
Think I of thee— 
So darkly our destiny 
Closes round me ; 


Fate has one hope for me, 
Life but one lot; 

When do I think of thee’— 
When think I not ? 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


BY MARC 


——— I Loven to see him, wrapped in a 
trance of immovable delight before the god-like 
creations of his brush. I could read in his look 
a prophecy of glory, which he grasped at with 
frenzied energy ; while darting an enquiring eye 
into the vista of coming years, he saw a perspec- 
tive of happiness, gentle and sparkling as the 
smile of his love. A bright futurity, which the 
visions of youth had summoned forth—the futu- 
rity of an artist, gifted with a lofty mind and a 

jionate heart! 

How warmly did that heart beat, as he fast- 
ened his eloquently dark eye, burning with the 
fire of genius, on a cluster of balmy violets, 
which the hands of his Nina had gathered and 
wedded together, as an emblem of the freshness 
of her feelings and the purity or her love. Nina! 
why pourtray her beauty or describe her look— 
the look of woman—which parches, burns, and 
kills with a delirious power. Thus much only: 
—Nina was the reality of all the ideal charms— 
the type of all the blooming, lovely beings, 
which flitted before him, in his night-watches of 

ius ;—a living prosopopeia of the heavenl 

forms, which he had dreamed of, in his reveal- 
ings of perfection, and thrown, panting with 
love, and glowing with beauty, on the surface of 
the canvass. She was soon to be his partner in 
life—the sharer of his futnre fame: she loved 
him, and he repaid her love with adoration. 
Deep and blissful was the emotion which lighted 
up his noble brow, as from that painting—the 
proudest offspring of his genius—which was to 
affix his name to the blazon roll of glory, his 
eagle glance fondly passed to the simple bou- 
quet, which, that very morning, had perfumed 
Nina’s bosom with its voluptuous fragrance. 

The sum of happiness and fame, which fate 
so kindly promised to his youth, he might, per- 
haps, have realized, had it not been for a fashion- 
able idler—one of those things of broadcloth and 
of essences, which not only do nothing, but, also, 
tammel the labours of those who toil through 
necessity or for distinction. Mandeville Spencer 
was an idler, on an income of five thousand dol- 
~ a-year. An extensive freeholder, he might 

ve filled a seat in congress, and swelled the 
index of useless honourables, as respectably as 
many of the legislating machines which are sup- 
posed to represent the people, while they in re- 
ality represent nothing at all—for, at best, they 
can but represent themselves. Spencer, there- 

» in virtue of his income, was an idler—an 
*ecomplished master in the science of yp 
—a very Lazzarone in the delightful art d’#l dolce 
jar niente. His whole life might be summed up 
i-ten lines. He rose at twelve—dressed— 

niged—called on his gunsmith or his saddler 
visited his blood mare or some haut ton belle ; 
and, by way of diversion, he would sometimes 
tondescend to enter the modest studio of his 
friend and protegé, Leopold Fritzman—the young 
and promising artist, who had centred all the 

21 





SMETON. a 
resources of his genius on a glorious painting, 
and heaped the hoard of his affections on the 
lovely Nina. There, in order to pass away the 
time, Spencer would draw moustachos on the so- 
lemn lip of a plaster Socrates, or append fierce 
whiskers to the smooth cheek of the Venus di 
Medici; and what between daubing, whistling, 
humming, prating of fashion and virtz, the latest 
vest pattern and the fioritura of the new opera, 
jockeys and cards, races and frolics, he used to 
reach the dinner hour, the dearest, the happiest 
of his essentially animal existence. And then 
the assignation—the theatge—the ball; night 
with its shameless revels and unbridled licen- 
tiousness; slumbers restless as the whirl of a 
vortex, or brutish as the sleep of a cyclops: If 
to this be added, that Spencer, better than any 
other blood, understood the mysteries of a cra- 
vat—the snuffing of a candle with a hair-trigger 
—the gait of a horse—and the management of a 
tilbury, you will have almost as correct a pic- 
ture of the fashionable idler, as my poor friend 
Leopold, himself, could have embodied. An 
idler, with the appliances of wealth, in this huge, 
creviced, and white-washed lazar-house—this 
vast receptacle of simular virtues and polished 
depravity—this mass of profanation and wicked- 
ness nameless or named—misnomered society— 
an idler, I say, is a fine and a useful thing! 
Were he a lineal descendant of all the wealthy 
fools, that ever lived and died unknown; what 
matters it? The blindness of fortune has pam- 
pered him intoinfluence: the mantle of opulence 
cloaks the barrenness of his heart, the nullity of 
his intellect, and, in the opinion of brother 
dunces, he ranks higher than the child of genius 
—whose life is frequently a life of glorious ne- 
cessities—whose only inheritance, the inherit- 
ance of fame ! 


It happened, on that day, that wearied with 
the burthen of his elegant person, Spencer step- 
ped into the artist’s homely tenement: 

“IT say, Leopold, my dear fellow, my rage 4 
is at the door; Behold how brightly breaks 
morning! as the song has it. What say you to 
a trip to the Lakes? Ihave a new bay, whose 
paces I should like to try. Besides, it would 
recruit me some; for last night’s séance,at H———, 
the broker’s, has done me up most cursedly! 
Coming back, we'll dine, with a few friends, at 
Dumas’ ; and then I shall be prime for a hand at 
écarté this evening, with that stupid old woman 
and ineffable bore, Mrs. , who rubbed me 
last night, 4e plus cavaliérement du monde, She 
has such a knack of turning up the kings, too! 
Indeed, when the last hands went round, she had 
the deal. Well! up goes the king of hearts— 
and she fastened a more loving look on the piece 
of painted pasteboard, than ever she threw on 
that minnikin of a husband of her’s! propos of 
kings—I say, Leopold, do you know that I 
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bought a genuine Murillo, yesterday, from 2n ol 
Spanish Jew ? A real, smoky three-fourths of the 
flower of Arragon—the beautiful Juana de Cas- 
tro! That feliow Murillo paints well enough, 
but hang me, if I like his touch, generally ; it is 
too formal—too starched; it lacks the lecher- 
ousness, the morbidazza of Tiziano; he is only 
fit for Beggars, or your Madonna col bambino ! 
But come, I am bored—tired to death; and you, 
too, must be tired with your highways of colours 
and cart-loads of brushes!” 

“ By the bones of Raphael! but I am not,” 
said Leopold, still intent on his work; “ there’s 

old and fame in these brushes. Besides, my 
iy Spencer, I must give the finishing touches 
to my Ugolino; twelve long and wearisome 
months have 1” 

** Nonsense,” replied Spencer, interrupting the 
artist’s apology, and from a golden box most 
gracefully ballasting his nose with a profusion of 
rose-coloured snuff ;#* Nonsense ! and leave your 
double-headed monster—your bicephalous incu- 
bus, which you have baptized under the name of 
a painting.’ 

“ Spencer, I cannot; I have spent the whole 
morning in study, and rekindied my flagging 
spirits, from the description of Tydeus gnawing 
the brains of Menglippus. By-the-bye, do you 
know that Mare says, that Dante filched that ter- 
ribly beautiful episode of Ugolino’s feasting on 
Ruggieri’s head, from the Thebais of Statius? For 
my part, I care not whence he took it; but on 
that shall I build my name, if there. be power in 
brushes and paint. See! there I want the deep 
streak of fiendish revenge, which should con- 
vulse the features of a man, who mumbles a 
skull; come il pan per fame si manduca! That 
mouth, too, is not sufficiently ghastly yet—the 
lines must be thinner and deeper—the lips lack 
the unearthly hue of hell—that hand should be 
more lank and fleshless—and that tuft of black 
and knotted hair, which he has torn from his tor- 
mentor’s crown to wipe his mouth, in the midst 
of his feast of eternal vengeance—that tuft re- 
quires a few drops of blood, to relieve the pale- 
ness of his haggard features! Indeed, Mande- 
ville, I may not go with you to-day; as my pa- 
tron saint, the divine Salvatora, used to say, I 
feel the breath of the demon, and let me improve 
the inspirations of hell in my hellish work!” 

* Again, I say. nonsense—and put -by your 
Ugolino! If you trust to the old traitor and his 
daub for bread, the limner, like his subject for- 
merly, may die of hunger some of these days! 
Good ! ch! isn’t it, Leopold ? But adlons, caro mio, 
and let’s be merry.” 

And Pritzman, casting a longing look on his 
chef d’euvre, \aid aside his brush and palette, 
with a heavy sigh; for he knew, from woful ex- 
perience, that he could no more devote his atten- 
tion to his painting, than turn his thoughts to her, 
while burthened with the intolerable friendship 
of the fashionable bore. 


a 


The dinner was truly sumptuous. The pretty, 
coquettish wife of the French restorateur, in 
street, had really outdone her wonted zeal and 
amiability. The fare served up for Spencer and 
two or three of his friends, recruited for the oc- 
gasjon, was a most excellent commentary on the 





chemistry of cooking and the pleasures of taste, 
The rich wines of Lafitte and Beyerman had 
been freely poured and as freely drained ; the 
sparkling vintage of Ai had spouted to the cejj. 
ing and foamed in the glass ; the blueish-flame 
of a burning bow! of punch, lfke the blazing con. 
tents of a witch’s cauldron, flickered from a jj. 
ver tripod, and cast a magic reflex on the crim. 
son curtains, which screened the room wher 
our free livers were holding their revel, now fast 
encroaching on the hours of night. There was 
but one confused medley of wild shouts—balf 
sung burthens—wild laughter—merry sareasms 
—and clashing dishes. Spencer smoked, d 
and toasted against all holders. The blue fia. 
ings of the punch-bowl, placed immediately be, 
fore him, flooded his countenance with lurid and 
vampyre hues; his eyes, glaring like two ear. 
buncles, out of their wearied sockets, wild, fixed 
and stupified by the excesses of this disgusting 
orgy, stamped his features with the hideousness 
of the arch-fiend, presiding over the infernal ban. 
quet, which Klopstock describes. 

“Ha! ha! ha! d me, boys, but the joke 
is a capital one! by this glass of punch! you 
must be let into the secret. Why, Leopold, ha! 
ha! ha!’’ and he pointed to the artist, who, 
duly sober, sat thoughtfully apart. For 
is about to be married ! and he has read the Wife 
of Bath, and understands the physiology of ma 
riage, too! ha! ha! ha!” 

** Madeap—fool !”” muttered Leopold; while 
the other bottle companions swelled the chorus of 
laughter against the artist. 

“IT hope he marries a snug fortune—or a hand- 
some face, at least,”’ said one of the co-assailers, 

** Some young, candid, innocent and virtuous 
article, no doubt; as they are all—all candid, 
innocent and virtuons !” added a young fop, half 
witling, half rake—whose health, fortune, and 
character were equally shattered into ruin. 

** Good !” te wae! Spencer; “I like this 


amazingly! Candor and innocence !— Who ever 
saw a ghost? A virtuous woman, indeed! A 


fine subject for a sentimental tale. I say, Leo 
pold, did you ever meet with the black swan— 
the how do you call it ?—nigroque simillima 
cycno—a vir—tu—ous woman ?”’ 

And then there rose a confusion of bacehana- 
lian yells, of fiendish merriment, and hurled up 

lasses, which crossed and hustled each other. 
This tumult, however, was stopped by the man- 
ly and indignant tones of the artist’s voice, whieh 
conveyed this answer to Spencer’s ears : 

‘“* Mandeville! recal those words, or, by hea 
ven! I hold you for a base liar and craven slar- 
derer!”’ 

‘“* Ha! that thing of canvass and paint is grow- 
ing insolent, it strikes me,” replied Spencer, 8 
an empty, but ill-directed bottle, whizzed by his 
head, and put an end to his jibes. 


ee 


On a tepid morning, in the first days of the 
month of April, a fresh and balmy breeze mur 
mured through the foliage of a wood, which 
enjoys a gloomy celebrity in.the annals of duel 
ling: The sod was diapered with the enamel of 
early Spring flowers ;—the violet betrayed its 
lowly bed, by the richness of its 3 
while the rays of a southern sun poured on the 
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bosom of nature an alchemy of warmth, lovey" 
and life. ‘wo young men came to a stand, 
under a secluded clump of trees: One of them, 
the elder, with a look of satisfaction, drew his 
watch, and observed to his thoughtful com- 
panion : y 

« See, Leopold, it lacks yet of ten; and we 
are the first on the ground.” 

“So I perceive, my dear friend ;—they Il be 
here in time, no doubt. Should I fall—mind 
that I claim the fulfilment of this, my last re- 
quest, at your hands. See her;—recall to her 
mind the warmth, the devotedness, the deligium, 
that have stamped the feelings of my heart, dur- 
ing our happy, happy days of virtuous love. 
Tell her that dark as my life has been, she was 
as a friendly star to my being; and that its 
every—its latest hour was devoted to her! Say 
that dying—I blessed her who blessed me, 
while 1 lived—and, friend, this bunch of flowers 
—enough ;—you understand me !” 

And a proud look—a look, that defied the ter- 
tors of death, crossed the features of the young 
artist; his brow was lowering, and his eye bent 
earthward;—for about that very spot, a day or 
two before, after an-evening’s ramble, he had 
seated himself beside his Nina. His blood 
might, perhaps, tinge the grass, whence the vir- 
gin hands of his affianced had plucked the half- 
withered violets, which he madly pressed against 
his bosom. Death, he feared not. But his aged 
mother, whom he exposed to totter alone to ie 
grave, in this cold, ungenerous and belying 
world—the sport of unfeeling mockery—the prey 
of merciless indigence. His old mother, whom 
he loved with a love apart from all earthly affec- 
tions '—His old mother, who, in a few minutes 
perchance, would have no son to soothe the bit- 
terness of her widowed days! Nina—his own, 
dear Nina!—his betrothed—the morning-star 
of dawning manhood—his pride, when success 
attended him—his solace, when caluminy ban- 
os on his name—the pure spirit that nerved 

is hand to glorious exertions! And his paint- 
Ing, too!—the child of his genius—his Ugolino, 
which was to have poured a reversion of immor- 
tality on his brow—his Ugolino, which he may 
leave unfinished ! 

There was more than death in that thought; 
for with the perishing flesh that wrapped him, 
his name, too, would pass away into nothing- 
ness. The cup of life was yet brimful in his 
lands ; his lips clung to it, in one long draught 
of happiness—purchased by so many toils—so 
many studies—so many vigils—so many tor- 
ments. All this, and die!—Die, perhaps, under 
the hand of a brainless fop ! 

But short time was allowed him, for such bit- 
fer reflections. Mandeville Spenver, accompa- 
tied by another fashionable, made his entrée:-— 
made his entrée, I say, because he stepped up to 
the ground, like an actor on the boards, with 

ted ease and politeness. His dress and 
person, in every respect similar to those ouiré 
Models of fashion, hung up from a tailor’s win- 
» Seemed to have received the strictest at- 


tttions, required by the statutes of elegant life. 


ntlemen, if I have n the 
tause of any tedious delay;—but really my 
beast was so restive, that | was compelled to 
Kop two or three times;” said Mandeville, with 


“ Beg pardon, 





the meaningless simper of what is termed high 
society. 

The ground was measured :—a brace of richly- 
mounted Parkers—God forgive me, but they 
smelt of musk—were taken from a rose-wood 
ease, loaded and delivered to the parties. 

“* Now then !”—said Spencer, facing off with 
admirable nonchalence. The word was given 
and a smile of unutterable contempt curled the 
lip of the young artist, as he fired. 

‘Lost ball, by heaven!” muttered Mande- 
ville’s second, who leisurely contemplated the 
scene, through an azure-enamelled binocle. 

The idler levelled his weapon—and Fritz- 
man reéled—mortally wounded—struck to the 
heart—shot throdgh the cluster of violets, which 
should have guarded that noble heart, better 
than a triple bteast-plate. He tottered to the 
turf;—the flowers, Which had been troddet 
by the foot of his love, were crimsaned with 
his blood;—and as he fell, the death-ratj 
sounded like a hollow moan, and Nina’s na 


tgled out of his throat, with a stream Of oe 


rothy gore. 

** Dead!’ whispered the surgeon—a sort of 
implement, which generally accompanies the 
duelling apparatus; for philanthropy is an in- 
dispensable quality in this age of refined 
ings and enlightened civilization. 

Mandeville dashed down his pistol with vio- 
lence—it seems to be the custom now, when 
you have demolished your man—and carried his 
hand to his head; but fearing, no doubt, to dis« 
array the crowning of his top-knot, he satisfied 
himself with convulsively pressing it against 
his brow. His friend, intervening in the midst 
of the catastrophe, succeeded in forcing him 
away from this scene of tragedy with quite a 
theatrical éclat; not, however, until he had 
picked, wiped and encased the splendid Parkers, 

** Lucky shot of yours, Mandeville!”—said 
the second, tapping him on the shoulder. 

“ A first-rate young fellow;—sorry, upon ho- 
nour !”~added Spencer, as they got up into the 
dashing tilbuty. 

On the evening of that gloomy day, the fall 
of Leopold Fritzman was the topic of conversa- 
tion, in the several coffee-houses of the city; 
and Mandeville’s second bitterly complained, 
that, 

“ Carse him! if his friend had not nearly shi- 
vered one of his pistols—matchless pistols—in 
the anguish of his feelings!” 


———— 


Sir,” said she, “why comes he not him- 
self? Is he sick? Js he living?” 

Great God! how terrible was that last ques- 
tion! I could not bear the keen, shivering ac- 
cents of that agonized voice. Lanswered not— 
I cursed my imprudence, for assuming a task 
beyond my powers of self-command—and gazed 
upon the fair and distracted being, with a look 
of unmeaning etupidity. 

“ Speak—oh, speak!” she resumed, in wilder 
tones. “An answer, for the love of heaven! 
Can my fancies be trae? Oh! tell me the naked 
truth; I can bear it. Speak;—uncertainty is 
death !” 

And an imvoluntary tear, wrang by the strange 
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aecents which accompanied her appeal, was the 
only answer that I could give. 

She leaned her head against the window, near 
which we stood; she looked as if she had been 
suddenly petrified—and her bloodless features 
moeked the paleness of marble. At length, 
slowly raising her head : 

“ And, sir, is it really true? I know not—I 
cannot tell—how life has stood the shock of my 
feelings. But now I am—lI feel more calm. I 
ean bear all ;—I must hear all.”’ 

What a horrid calm !—The calm, which fol- 
lows the sweeping of the storm, and reveals the 
ruin which it has left in its rash of desolation! 
What a horrid calm, thought I, contrasting the 

astly wanness of her countenance, with the 

ark flow of her raven hair—listening to the 
husky, guttural sounds, forced out of her chest— 
and harrowed by the ravages which despair had 
worked in a few minutes on those beautiful fea- 
. She had suddenly faded and shrivelled 

y, like the leaf, touched by the first nippin 

Sef the blast—stripped of even the yellowi 


“tints, which autumn paints on the withered 


foliage. Her eyes, swollen, wild and haggard, 
had lost all the winning softness—the dewy lan- 
guish, which fascinated me as I entered the room: 
—@rief, poignant, bitter, and comfortless, rolled 
in their sunken orbits. Ay! those eyes, which 
a moment before sparkled with the splendour of 
untold futurities, were veiled in a cloud of sor- 
row, dark and cheerless and hopeless as the pall 
of death. Simply and summarily, avoiding to 
bear too much on the more heart-rending details, 
I then related to her the events whieh had given 
rise to my melancholy errand; and dwelt, as 
fervently as I could, on the last wishes and 
thoughts of her dead lover. She no longer wept. 
Straining her ear to my lips, like a zealous phy- 
sician, who watches the progress of a mortal 
disease, she greedily listened to my concluding 
words. And then her eye, momentarily lighting 
up, glistened with the sombre and unearthly 
glare, which comes from the deep-seated regions 
of the crushed spirit. 

“And not a token—not a dying memorial 
from him ?”’ 

“From his bosom, Miss—this. bunch of 
flowers!”—And I gave her the last pledge of 
affection, embalmed—sainted—and canonized— 
in the life-blood of her departed lover. Oh! had 
you felt, as I did, the large, burning tears, which 
sealded my hand, and thrilled every fibre of my 
heart;— then could you have known how bound- 
Jess is the gratitude of woman, and that wo- 
man—a woman wrung by sorrow, and madden- 
ed by love! 

She pressed my hands, and in a smothered 
voice—with a feverish look, in which her me- 
Jancholy happiness glimmered through the con- 
flict of nameless agonies: 

“ Thanks—thanks! You, probably, love!”— 
said she. “Be ever happy, then. Oh! may 
you never lose the love and the blessings of her 
whom you have enshrined in your heart!” 

Here her utterance was choaked by her sobs— 
she and convulsively pressed my hand— 
si me to the door of the apartment, and dis- 
a with her treasure of buried love. 

or many a day, this pathetic scene, con- 
founded in my dreams of the night, occurred to 





— 


me as a bodiless fiction. But the remembrance 
of the young girl’s most trifling word—her no. 
bleness of soul—her purity of feelings, threy 
her full on my mind, as one of those dear crea. 
tures of love and devotedness, so sparsely scat. 
tered over this world of falsehood and treachery, 
Since the impressive hour, which saw me stand. 
ing by her side, a messenger of wo, I had oftea 
thought of the heroism of’ that young girl, and 
almost worship the majesty of her grief— 
the holiness of her affections. 

Several months agone, while perusing a paper, 
which lay on my table, my attention was mecha 
nically drawn by one of those paragraphs which 
are, sometimes, a record of human happiness,— 
and not unfrequently an index of human folly, 
It ran briefly thus :—* Married—To Miss Nina 
B. » Mandeville Spencer, Esq. both of this 
city.” The paper dropped from my hand, as if 
its pages had suddenly been impressed with the 
whole weight of the type, which had helped to 
fill up its sarface. 

Woman’s faith and woman’s trust! Where 
then is the love, which, ap | the ancients, 
held the ministry of kindling and quenching the 
torch of life? Where the cheering athanasia of 
love, whieh harmonized the strife of existence, 
and soothed the horrors of death? Such was 
the opening of a very railing monologue—when 
the voice of my friend, Charles, who had stolen 
on me, unperceived, fell with these words on 
my ears: 

“What! Mare, my boy—has your flower of 
love—the fair Calanthe— proved faithless? Or 
has she sunk under the monotony of the plato- 
nic; and, like a new Androgyne, furnished her ~ 
constancy with a pair of wings, in search of an- 
other half?” 

* No, no, Charles,” I exclaimed, ‘ Calanthe, 
as you call her, is as true to love as you have 
been to friendship: and you know that we have 
been friends in boyhood and youth—in youth 
and in manhood—in weal and in wo—in storm 
and in shine—through good and evil report! 
Only my sight was blasted, just now, with the 
épousailles of Nina B—— and Mandeville Spen- 
cer, that inexpressible fop, and honourable mur- 
derer of my poor friend, Leopold Fritzman, 
whose keenest death-pang was parting from his 
Nina—his dear Nina!” 

Charles shrugged his shoulders, and contraet- 
ed his supercilious brow into an expression of 
emphatic irony; while from remarks evidently 
intended for himself, as he glided out of the 
room, I caught the following expressions : 

“Oh, yes—Crede ratem ventis: animum ne 
crede puellis. One of the masters has said 80; 
and Ovid had touched every chord of that false 
instrament—a woman’s heart! Ay! trust a helm- 
less bark to the fury of the winds; but trust 
your soul to a woman! ‘That girl, too! Like a! 
of her sex; fitful as flying clouds—changeable 
as chameleons—and true, only true to incom 
stancy! Their very life is a lie: ‘it is not @ 
the harmony of things;’ and he, who trusts, 
deserves to be deceived; for in their whims, 
they can be, at will, gentle as Raphaél’s a 
gels—terrible as Milton’s devils!” 

I almost wished that Charles had not been 
m —a friend, tried by the touchstone of 
siepullty—eo that I might have forced a retrace 
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But to hear him—the polished 
scholar—him of the high-thoughted spirit—ef 
the generous heart—of the lofty intellect—speak 
thus, and to me, chilled my illusions, and dis- 
enchanted life. Yet again the bleeding image 
of Leopold, falling under the weapon of a rose- 
water coxcomb, stood before my mind’s eye, and 
arraigned the fickleness of the heartless woman 
who had sacrificed his memory. The memory 
of him, who bartered away his share of poste- 
rity—the life-breath of his second and better 
existence—his precious heir-loom of fame—all 
to avenge an indirect insult, offered to her by 
his assassin—the slanderer, whom she had 
wedded. There was something heinous and 
appalling in the thought; and I almost caught 
myself, repeating after my friend :—* Only true 
to inconstancy; gentle as Raphaél’s angels— 
terrible as Milton’s devils !’’ 


tion from him. 
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THE FLOOD. 


The earth also was, corrupt before God : and the 
earth was filled with violence. : 

And God said unto Noah, The end of all flesh is 
come before me : for the earth is filled with violence 
through them ; and behold I will destroy them with 


the earth. 

And behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters 
upon the earth to destroy all flesh wherein is the 
breath of life from under heaven, and every thing 
that is in the earth shall die. —Genesis. vi. 11. 13. 17. 


Tut patriarchs slept, and o’er their virtues stole 
Oblivion deep as rested on their graves, 
Unheeded and forgotten. From the mind, 
The memory of the holy man of prayer, 
Who taught the pious multitudes to call 
Upon Creation’s Lord, beneath the tent 
Of the blue heaven-spread sky, had passed away— 
Pure Enoch’s counsellings—his walk with God, 
And bright ascent on fiery Cherubim, 
Were blotted from remembrance: darkly swept 
The torrent of corruption, and ‘ the sons 
Of God’ were borne along by ruin’s tide. 


They lusted after pleasure, and the hours 
That erst were spent in prayer and praise to heaven, 
What time the sun sunk o’er the western hills, 
And darkness, monitor of death, eame on, 
They dreamed away in listening to the shell 
Of Jubal’s danghters, or beneath the trees 
In dalliance, or in mazes of the dance, 
Joined with the jewelled maids of Tubal Cam. 

By music’s witchery charmed, and every sense 
Drunk with the love of beauty, they forgot 
Their pious sires, and in the tents of sin 
Espoused the daughters of the murderous race, 
With the hot seal of heaven’s displeasure stampt. 
No weary penitent, with tearful eyes, 
And feelings like a bruised reed, addressed 





His sighs to heaven; nor on the altar laid 
The bleeding victim; nor did prayer or praise 
At morn or evening, to the Eternal throne 
Rise with the breath of incense; for the Lord 
Was not in all their thoughts; but every heart, 
E’en in th’ imaginations of the mind, 
Was only evil. 

In the mother’s breast 
Lust maddened like a plague-spot—daughters caught 
The damning taint, and veiled, in loosened robes 
Of harlotry, their beauties—children learned 
To troll the wanton’s carol, and the lips 
Of infants, in precocious guilt, were turned 
To sin, lisping obscenity. Rapine pressed 
Upon the. widow and the orphan: Rage 
Knitted his brazen brow and gnashed his teeth ; 
Pale Envy gnawed her thin and livid lips; 
Dark Malice drugged his brother’s cup with bane; 
Hate struck with piercing eye his victim’s soul, 
And Murder, with envenoméd steel, his heart; 
War trod with iron heel upon the neck 
Of slaughtered foes, and from his nodding plumes 
Shook the red dews of death; and Violence 
Bid Havoe speed o’er earth, till it became 
One wide and dread Aceldama of blood. 


The impious in impiety had grown 
To fearful greatness, and the perfect few 
Who were in better days the “ salt of earth,” 
Had lost their savour; and all human flesh, 
From moral taint, became a putrid mass, 
That to th’ Eternal’s throne for vengeance called, 
Until the end of every living thing 
Came up before him. 
Amid this gloom of moral darkness, shone 
The piety of Noah, like the star 
That through the rent of heaven-involving clouds, 
Streams brilliant o’er the sable brow of night; 
In all his generations pure, he preached 
The dignity of virtue and her joys, 
By all th’ eloquence of a holy life; 
And ’mid the scoffings and the jeers of men 
Who joyed in blasphemy and blood, proclaimed 
Truth, righteousness and judgment; and disclosed 
As, with prophetic hand, he raised the veil 
That curtained future time, th’ uplifted arm 
Of dread Omnipotence for vengeance bared. 


But on their ears the melting words that broke 
From his full heart, fell as the idle wind; 
And Lust still spread her rosy couch, and Sin 
With syren song, lured to the feast of Crime; 
And still the tabret sped the wanton dance, 
And the red wine-cup cheered the wassail on, 
While fate advanced, with soft and stealthy tread, 
Th’ avenging minister of an angry God. 


The sun was at the portals of the west, 
And as the tain its flashed with gold, 
And the green islands lifted up their heads 
Rejoicing in the parting smile of day, 
The patriarch stood, and then rehearsed again 
His tale of mercy. Trembling grew his voice, 
Warm gushed the tear drops down his fu rowed cheek, 
And in an agony of woe he tore 
His aged locks and smote his hoary beard, 
As with the guilty race he plead in vain; 
And saw in pity’s fading smile, the cheek 
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Of heaven turn pale, and at the awful frown 
Of God in anger shudder and grow black. 


By fear and sacred instinct moved, the birds 
That glance their plumage through the leafy grove, 
Or skim the silver surface of the deep 
Are strangely tame; and all the bestial tribes 
Of plain or forest, in continuous line, 

Move onward to the ark; and there in peace 
Together rest—the lion with the lamb, 

The sportive kid stretched at the leopard’s side, 
While men with reason blessed, insensate spurn 
The proffered refuge, and with fury blind, 
Mock at the coming ruin. 


Safely housed 
Within the sheltering ark with those that God 
Has given him, the pious preacher feels 
The proffered peace his message bore, return 
To bless himself; and having proved to them, 
A sivour unto death, perfume his soul 
With that sweet essence which a holy life 
From every good and pious act exhales, 


¢ 


How fearful is thy punishment, oh sin! 

The awful curse of one transgression bade 
The sun of Righteousness in Eden’s grove 

Go down in darkness, and the fiery sword 
With threatening blaze flame round the tree of life ; 
Sowed on the vital air the seeds of death; 
With poisons drugged the juices of the earth; 
Displaced for thistle and for thorn, the rose, 
And blasted with sterility the ground, 

That by the sweat wrung from his weary brow 
Man might his bread obtain, until his frame 
Resolve to earth again—dust unto dust. 


The primal curse of sin that smote the earth 
Was bient with mercy; but an angry God 
For rathless vengeance girdeth now himself, 
And lifts the arm of chastisement, oh earth! 
That thou throughout all coming time mayst bear, 
As a memorial of the curse of sin, 
The cieatrices of the seourge of God 
Upon thy giant sides. 

° The sun went down 
And murky masses of black heaving clouds 
Like undulations of the mighty deep, 
Rolled onward by the storm, o’erspread the sky, 
Darkened the sombre twilight into gloom, 
In sackcloth clothed the pale and fearful moon 
And veiled from view the starry eyes of night. 


Round from the zenith to th’ horizon’s verge 
Extends the grim obscure—the funeral robe 
Of Chaos for creation, o’er whose folds 
The lightning bindsits girdle: warring winds, 
The strong-lunged heralds of the storm, resound 
The blast of desolation, and the sea 
And every hill and echoing mountain join 
The general wail of ruin. 

On the leaves 
The pattering raindrops fali, and then the storm 
In fury bursts and on the quaking plain 
Pours down the dread artillery of the skies. 
From pole to pole the thunder booms along 
The echoing vault—the vivid lightnings flash 
And rend the ebon reservoirs of heaven, 





That hold the watery treasures of the clouds, 
Down through the opening channels rush amain 
The ‘* waters from above”’ upon the ground, 

The hidden fountains of the mighty deep 

Are broken up, and the tumultuous sea 

That stretched his boundless arms and folded earth 
In close embrace, is maddened into foam, 

And like a bridegroom, in whose ruthless breast 
Love is exchanged for hate, turns darkly fierce 
And rends his sorrowing bride. 


As widely spreads 
The watery ruin, with the tempest’s voice 
Comes from the tents of wickedness a cry 
Of fearful anguish : there the tabrets sound— 
The feast—the dance have ceased, and o’er the cheeks 
Flushed with the wine cup, and with lust is thrown 
An ashy pallor. On the mountain tops 
Stand awe struck myriads, and the lightning’s glare 
Reveals their frantic gestures, and their hands 4 
Upraised to heaven for mercy: but the storm 
In fury waxes fiereer:—brighter gleam 
The lurid lightnings—louder roar the winds— 
The torrent thicker pours—the billowy waves 
Rise higher—o’er their banks the rivers rush 
With headlong sway—the seas outswell their shores, 
And surging high o’er hill and mountain top 
One shoreless ocean rolls around the globe. 


Brookeville, Md. 
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THE HEFRESS WITH THE PRETTY FOOT. 


“‘By-the-bye, Fred., are youa marrying man!” 
said Charles Russell to his bachelor friend, Fre- 
derick Somerville, as they discussed a cool bot« * 
tle together at the Star and Garter, at Rich- 
mond, * By-the-bye, Fred., are you a marrying 
man ?”” 

“* My dear Charles, with a patrimony of one 
hundred a year, and an allowance from my aunt 
of a second, for gloves and shoe-strings, how 
ped entertain such an idea? But why do you 
as 3% 

** Because I have just heard a strange whim 
which my cousin Ellen has taken into her head; 
and, *pon my soul, if she perseveres in it, i 
should like some good fellow like yourself, who 
will take care of her and her couple of thousands 
a-year, to be the eccentric partner.” 

Fred’s curiosity was now raised. He entreat 
ed to be made acquainted with this strange 
whim: and a fresh bottle having been placed 
before the friends, it was not long before the 
ee operation of the wine, and our fri 

red’s inquiries, prevented Russell from bur- 
thening himself any | r with the secret. 

And the secret was this :—Ellen Cameron, 4 
high-spirited and self-willed girl of two-and- 
twenty a of age, and an unincumbered in- 
come of as many hundreds, having been dis- 
gusted at the treatment which a fair relative had 
received from one whom, after an attachment of 
some years, she had made her husband, vowed 
that, if ever she married, it should be to a man 
to whom she should be introduced, for the first 
—_ at the altar where she was to hecome his 

ride. 
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It was a strange idea, doubtless: but youn 
irls, who are mistresses both of themselves an 
their fortunes, are apt to have strange notions. 
Ellen was one of these. With a good heart, an 
excellent understanding, and a cultivated taste, 
she had just so much of oddity in her disposi- 
tion as prompted her to make, and enabled her to 
rsevere in, this extraordinary determination. 

The strangeness of the notion seemed to pos- 
sess charms for the somewhat romantic mind of 
Somerville, who, having inquired as narrowly 
jnto the state of the case, as Russell’s relation- 
ship to the lady would admit, expressed himself 
willing, could she be prevailed on to accept him, 
to =iuge the ceremonies of introduction and 
marriage at the same moment. 

“ But tell me, my dear Russell, do you know 
any thing objectionable in her temper or dis- 

sition t”” 

“ Nothing, upon my word, Fred. No woman 
is perfect; and Ellen has her failings: but 
despite certain eccentricities and peculiarities, I 
do believe you would live very happily to- 
gether.” 

“ But, my dear Russell, I always vowed I 
never would marry even an angel, if she exhibited 
a superabundancee of foot and ankle, Tell me, has 
my fair incognita a pretty foot ?’’ 

“ On my word, she has—there is not the fellow 
to it, I can assure you. But I tell you what, al- 
though it is almost unfair to Ellen, yet I will let 
you into a secret: she will be at the Opera to- 
morrow night—you may get a peep at her 
there.” 

Full particulars of what box she was to oc- 
eupy, together with other means of identifying 
her, were asked and given. 

The following night saw Fred. at the Opera, 
before Spagnoletti’s magic tap had given the 
signal for the commencement of the overture. 
His eyes were instantly turned upon the box 
that was destined to contain the object of his 
search; but that, of course, was empty. Dur- 
ing the whole of the first act of the Opera, his 
attenton was rivetted to that spot, but not a soul 
broke in upon its solitude. 

During the divertissement, which followed, 
and exhibited attractions so powerful as to 
seduce the eyes of our hero from the object on 
which they had so long been fixed, the box was 
filled; and when Fred. turned his eyes again in 
that direction, he felt convinced that the most 
prominent personage which it contained was 
the eccentric Ellen! 

His glass was now directed for some moment- 
ous minutes to the box; and when he removed 
it to return the salutation of his friend Russell, 
who now approached him, he was muttering to 
himself, “ By heavens! she is certainly a fine 
girl!” Nor did he exhibit any selfishness with 
regard to this feeling: he never attempted to 
keep it to himself, but instantly confessed as 
much to Russell. 

“ She is certainly a very fine girl. Can’t you 
introduce me to your cousin, my dear friend ?” 
said he. 

“Then the two thousand a-year have no 
charms for you, Fred.,” was the reply. 

“Faith! but they have though, and so has 
your cousin;—therefore, the sooner you say a 
good word for me the better,” 





Whether or not Charles, who adjourned to his 
cousin’s, introduced the subject af his friend’s 
admiration of her that evening, we cannot take 
upon ourselves to assert; but certain it is, that | 

llen’s Opera glass was, for the remainder of 
the night, much more frequently directed to the 
part of the pit which was occupied by her aspi- 
rant, than to any other. 

The subject was introduced, however, at some 
period, and, after sundry blushings and hesita- 
tions, Russell’s wooing, in his friend’s name, 
sped favourably; and six weeks after the event- 
ful dinner at Richmond, saw a travelling cha- 
riot, with four of Newman’s quickest, draw up 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, and deposit at 
the snug and sly vestry-door, the bridegroom 
expectant of Ellen Cameron and her twenty- 
two hundred pounds per annum. ~ 

Here he was met by his friend Russell, 
whose obvious confusion and anxiety could not 
escape the notice of Fred. Somerville. He was 
about to inquire into the cause which produced 
this effect, when he was prevented by the arri- 
val of the bride. 

He would have flown to assist her from her 
carriage; but Russell seized him, and, motion- 
ing him to withdraw, succeeded in leading him 
into the body of the church :—not, however, 
before he had discovered that his intended had a 
very pretty foot, which was certainly without its 
fellow—for he saw she had but one! 

He was at first bitterly enraged at the decep- 
tion which had been practised upon him; but 
Russell soon calmed his irritation by a very 
satisfactory explanation of his conduct. 

Well assured of Fred’s worth, and his cousin’s 
amiability, he had felt convinced in his own 
mind that their union would prove a happy one; 
but the circumstance of Ellen having unfortu- 
nately been deprived of one of her legs, he 
feared, would prejudice Fred. against her. His 
anxiety for the happiness of both parties had 
tempted him, therefore, to conceal this fact—for, 
knowing as he did, Fred’s devotion to a pretty 
foot, he feared least this enthusiastic admiration 
of the extreme of feminine beauty should lose 
him an amiable and wealthy woman, had he 
been told at once, that, although she had a sine 
gularly pretty foot, she had but one! 

That this explanation was satisfactory, we 
have asserted already; and it was made evident 
by the fact of the worthy clergyman being 
called upon immediately to perform the matri« 
monial service,—to say nothing of the worthy 
clerk receiving triple fees upon the oceasion. 

The marriage created a good deal of atten. 
tion at the time, and mapy ill-natured jokes 
were cut upon the parties; but they heeded 
them not, and have been rewarded for it by a 
succession of many happy years. One of these 
malicious witticisms only will we record. 

“So, Fred. Somerville has married a woman 
of property, I hear—o/d, of course”’—said a 
young guardsman at Brooks’s. 

“ Not exactly old,” was the answer, from a 
quondam rival of Fred’s—* not exactly old, bué 
with one foot in the grave.” 

8 @ Cte 

It is easier to pretend what you are not, than 
to hide what you really are; but he that can ac~ 
complish both, has little to learn in hypocrisy. 
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THE SPECTACLES. 


Mr. Editor, 


Sin,—There is one epithet which seems made 
expressly to describe my aunt. She was a very 
romantic old lady. Had the word “romantic” 
never existed before, it must have been invented 
expressly on her account. At nineteen she re- 
fused a baronet with ten thousand a year, and 
married on love and nothing. I never under- 
stood how she and her husband lived, the twelve- 
month before he was killed in Spain. An en- 
sign’s pays now-a-days, will scarcely find him 
in epaulettes. But live they did, for at the end 
of this said year he was shot, leading a forlorn 
hope, and leaving a widow and child, as his 
monument stated, ** inconsolable.” Mrs. Loraine 
never forced the marble to lie—under a mistake. 
She wore black,'and white pocket-handkerchiefs, 
to the last. The death ofa distant relation made 
her quite independent ; and she forthwith esta- 
tablished herself in the prettiest cottage that 
Richmond, the modern Arcady of pretty cottages, 
ever invented. A willow on the lawn dropped 
the rain of its green leaves into the Thames; 
roses looked in at the windows, and geraniums 
out at the doors. Some people said it was damp; 
but, as my aunt justly observed ‘* Some people 
have no soul.” Here she devoted herself to the 
education of Lucy, her pretty little fairy of a 
daughter:—that is to say, she always curled 
Lucy’s long fair hair herself; and instead of the 
usual recitation of “ Pity the Sorrows of a Poor 
old Man,” and * Oh hear a Pensive Prisoner’s 
Prayer!” the little creature repeated, “If you 
would view fair Melrose aright ” and Childe 
Harold’s “ Good night.” Certainly her system 
was not “ conducted on the most approved prin- 
ciples :”—there was no bread and water, no 
ograhies, and her botany only distinguished a 
rose from a lily, and developed itself in a taste 
for violets. Stil] it succeeded, for at seventeen 
Lucy was the nearest approach to an Angel that 
I, at least, ever saw. How well I remember the 
summer parlour, into which daylight never enter- 
ed! My aunt had a lingering weakness in fa- 
vour of a still fine complexion. Nature and art 
alike lent their aid; there were French blinds, 
and a Virginian creeper in great profusion; a 
harp stood in one window, where I generally 
stood too; while a stand of myrtles and roses 
occupied the other. My aunt’s arm-chair was 
drawn a little aside towards a small work- 
table, on which usually lay an open volume of 
some favourite poet; near was a stool for her 
feet, and her daughter, for there Lucy delighted to 
sit, reading aloud page after page, and expecting 
every one tosympathize in her admiration. Rous- 
seau states that Telemaque was the first love of 
his Sophie. Lucy had a series of such ideal 
passions ;—like most very gentle and timid peo- 

le, she had a taste for the desperate. ‘ Lord 

‘ranstoun,” goblin page and all, was not equal 
to “Roderick Dhu,”—and Iam afraid that she 
had an innocent weakness in favour of “* Marmi- 
on.” The “ Corsair’ was her assion, 
all; especially when she identified him with after 
Lara. 

Just at this period I departed for the Conti- 
nent and certainly a pair of very blue eyes “ shed 











frequent sunshine o’er my path.” I saw them 
amid the snows of Mount Blanc—and in the 
‘palpable obscure” of La Scala, at Milan. I came 
home, and heard that Lucy was going to be map 
ried to George Fanshawe—George Fanshawe, 
the dullest, the meanest, the ugliest of mortals, 
I heard all about it—one always hears what is 
disagreeable. Mrs. Loraine and her daughter 
were driving out one evening: a cloud came 
over the moon, and a dizziness over the postilion, 
and the eo. was all but overturned, 
Fortunately—I use the word, because it is the 
established one on such occasions, though I dif- 
fer from the received opinion—fortunately a gen. 
tleman was riding past—he of course rescued 
the ladies, and equally of course, was ever afier 
called their preserver. By-the-bye I hate the 
word, it puts me so in mind of a flannel waist 
coat. The next day he called to make inquiries; 
the day after he called to make more;—and 80 
he went on inquiring through the summer. Poor 
Mrs. Loraine was greatly surprised when on the 
first of September, he brought down a brace of 
partridges, and his proposals for her daughter; 
—-still more astonished was she to learn that the 
said proposals had received as much consent as 
Lucy could give without her mother’s. Mrs, 
Loraine would have expected her daughter to go 
into a consumption, had she thrown the slightest 
obstacle in the way of her happiness; but the 
happiness itself greatly surprised her.. George 
Fanshawe was, in her eyes, the very antipodes 
of what a lover ought to be. He laughed loud, and 
was given to laughing. He had never read Lord 
Byron, and listened with all possible inattention, 
Moreover, like all handsome women, who have 
married very handsome men, she thought much 
of personal appearance, and there was enly one 
word that could explain, Mr. George Fanshawe’s 
appearance—he was ugly, decidedly ugly: not 
“plain but intelligent,” not “sallow but so 
interesting;” no, ugly was the only — that 
could stand before his substantive. I have only 
one excuse to make for Lucy: he was her first 
lover, and as Mdle. de Launay says, “ our first 
and last conquests are those we truly value.” 
The love-making went on, and Mrs. Loraine had 
then an additional misery; it was how mnch 
the style of dress had changed since her young 
days: she herself was married in a white chi 
gypsy hat, tied under the chin with a pink sil 
handkerchief. This gypsy hat is an infallible 
index in my mind to the knowledge of two cit 
cumstances,—first that the gentleman who dwells 
upon their charm with a “ pastoral melancholy” 
is about forty, they having been in fashion some 
twenty years since : and secondly, that he wasin 
love with some pretty face under them about,hat 
time. She would so liked her daughter to have 
been married in the same dress she had worn 
just eighteen years before,—white lawn, pink 
ribbons, and a Brussel lace veil. However, her 
ideas on the morality of dress, which means fash- 
ion, were too fixed to allow of her offering any 
opposition to the established custom of white 
satin and blonde. 

Mr. G. Fanshawe was a clock-worker lover, 
he was wound up to calling at one particular 
hour, and from that he deviated. Two 
o’clock saw him seated in Mrs. Loraine’s sha- 
dowy parlour, and, it is a remarkable fact, he was 
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never five minutes before his time. One morn- 
ing, however, he was summoned on a trial of 
some poachers. Riding past the cottage, he 
thought that it would save sending a servant, 
if he called to say he might be detained all day. 
He dismounted, entered, and walked up the 

vel walk: the sound of Luey’s harp came 

m the window ; he approached near where he 
saw my sweet cousin seated. I do not think that 
[have mentioned before that she was my cousin. 
The blind was drawn up, and the room was full 
of sunshine. Lucy started from her harp in ex- 
treme confusion; this, however, Mr. George 
Fanshawe was too polite to allow, and he hand- 
ed the lady most unwillingly back to her place 
in the window. She stammered, she blushed, 
she hesitated much more than he thought there 
was any occasion for: still he proceeded to state 
the cause of his early visit, and to beg her to 
give his compliments to Mrs. Loraine. As he 
was going, he said, “ Lucy what do you wear 
spectacles for?’’? She made him no answer, but 
rushed up stairs-to her mother’s dressing room. 
“] have seen him, I have seen him,” exclaimed 
she, throwing herself into her mother’s arms.” 
“Seen whom ?”’ asked Mrs. Loraine, whose im- 

ination was divided between thieves and lovers. 
“Ihave seen Mr. Fanshawe!” ‘“ And is that 
all?” replied mamma, quite disappointed. “ Oh, 
bat [never saw him before; he came in while l 
was practising, so I saw him; and I never can 
mary him, now I have seen him.” 

The fact was, that Lucy, like all young ladies 
of the present day, was very short-sighted, and, 
to conquer the difficulties of Mozart and Rossini, 
she always practised in spectacles. Now, a 
heroine (and that was my cousin’s natural voca- 


tion) could not be supposed to wear spectacles 
—and these spectacles were — great a mys- 


tery as a murder, ora ghost. Lucy went about 
the world seeing half and imagining the rest. 
Her declaration was quite a relief to my aunt, 
though she thought it decent to remonstrate a 
little; but‘Lucy began to ery, and then advice 
took the shape of caresses. Well, Mr. George 
Fanshawe was dismissed, with three useful ad- 
ditions to his stock of general knowledge—firs t 
not to call on his lady-love before breakfast, 
secondly to ascertain whether she wears specta- 
cles, thirdly to request in the first instance that 
she will look at him through them. They say, 
though, that such a paamee ae will make others 
unecessary. Your obedient servant, 
Cuartes Loraine. 


® Posteript—I have been to see Lucy, who 
looks very lovely, and Mrs. Loraine calls her 
“The Victim of an Mlusion.”—Postcript 2. I 
was married to Lucy this morning, and she has 
seen me through her spectacles. 


a —e8e— 


Be very slow to believe that you are wiser 
than all others; it is a fatal but common error. 
Where one has been saved by a true estimation 
of another’s weakness, thousands have been de- 
stroyed by a false appreciation of their own 
strength. N n could calculate the former 
Well, but to his miscalculations of the latter may 
be ascribed his downfal. 
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SAMUEL ROGERS. ~ 


Samuel Rogers, a distinguished living poet. 
His father was a banker in London. Mr. Rogers 
is also a banker, and master of an ample fortune, 
which he has always been content to enjoy in 
private life. His first appearance as an author 
was in 1787, when he published an Ode to Su- 
perstition, with other poems. After an interval 
of five years, this was succeeded by the Plea- 
sures of Memory, which fixed his reputation asa 
poet. His Epistle toa Friend, with other poems, 
appeared in 1798, and the Vision of Columbus 
in 1814. Since then he has sent from the press 
Jacqueline, a Tale which accompanied Lord 
Byron’s Lara (1814); Human Life, a Pgem 
(1819): and Italy, a Poem (1822). The pow- 
er of touching the finer feelings, and of describ- 
ing visual and mental objects with truth and ef- 
fect, a graceful style, a happy choice of expres- 
sion, and a melodious flow ty verse, are the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the poetry of Mr. Rogers, 

ithout being an imitator of Goldsmith, he be- 
longs to the school of that poet. Byron says of 
him “ We are all wrong except Rogers, Crabbe 
and Campbell.” 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, an English ty 
bora in 1773, at Ottery St. Mary, in eankin, 
where his father, who had a numerous family, 
was aclergyman. By the influence of friends, 
Coleridge, who was the youngest son, was ad- 
mitted into the Blue-coat school, as it is called, 
Christ’s hospital, London, a well-known charita- 
ble institution. Here he received an excellent edu- 
cation, and distinguished himself, even then, by 
uncommon talents and by his eccentricities. In 
his 19th year, he entered Jesus’ college, Cam- 
bridge. Poetry and metaphysics were his fa- 
vourite studies. A volume of his poetical at- 
tempts appeared in 1794, and excited great ex- 
pectations, which he has but partially satisfied, 
owing to his invincible indolence and fickleness, 
In the same year appeared his Fall of Robes- 
pierre, a historical drama, which was well re- 
ceived. He did not escape the enthusiasim for 
liberty and equality, which then prevailed. At 
Oxford; he met with congenial spirits in the poet 
Southey, since so celebrated, Robert Lovell. 
The three young enthusiasts left the academical 
halls with the view of reforming the political 
world. They agreed to begin in Brstol. Cole- 
ridge delivered lectures on the approaching hap- 
piness of the human race by means of republic- 
anism, with unbounded applause from many en- 
thusiastic young people. Conciones ad 
lum, or Addresses to the People, and a Protest 
against certain bills, then pending, for suppress- 
ing seditious meetings, also excited a great sen- 
sation in Bristol]. In other cities, he was less 
successful, and his journal, the Watchman, at- 
tracted but little notice. He was ee 
the success of a second volume of 8, whi 
passed th several editions. iring of 
the reform of the old world, the young preachers 
@#iliberty took the resolution of carrying their 
theory into execution in the new, by the founda- 
tion of a state, which should beaf the name of 
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Pantisocracy. Tt was a great pity that this project | 


was broken off by their acquaintance with three 
beautiful sisters, of the name of Fricker, whom 
Coleridge, Southey and Lovell married. Cole- 
ridge took up his abode in Nether-Stowey, near 
Bridgewater, where he formed an intimacy with 
the poet Wordsworth. Having no fixed support. 
he suffered wot ewe embarrassments, but 
was fortunately ved by thecelebrated Messrs. 
Wedgewood, who enabled him to complete his 
studies in Germany. He learned German in 
Ratzeburg. His Biographa Literaria gives 
some account of his residence in Germany. 
Among other things, it contains some remarks 
on Ebeling, and an account of a conversation 
with Klopstock, in which the latter gives his 
opinion of Lessing, Goethe, Wieland, Kotzebue, 
and others. Coleridge then went by the way of 
Hanover to Gottingen, where he attended the 
lectures of Blumenbach and Eichhorn, After 
his return, he wrote the leading articles for the 
Morning Post, translated some dramas of Schiller, 
and accompanied Sir Alexander Ball, as secretary, 
to Malta. He returned from thence, however, 
without having obtained any permanent sitpation, 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
WOMAN'S REVENGE, 


(FOUNDED ON FACT.) 
By Miss Maru E Macmichael, 


4‘ Earth hath no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hel] a fury like a woman scorned.” 

Iw a richly furnished apartment, sat Clara de 
Courcy. The maiden was seated at a table, with 
her head resting upon a hand that was like wax, 
and as diminutive as a girl’s of twelve surmmers. 
Her countenance was partially concealed by her 
position, but enough of it was visible to show 
that it was spiritual, and would have had en- 
ehantment and exquisite beauty,but that the brow, 
which was unusually lofty, and white as parian 
marble, was too haughtily bent, and the lip dis- 
Aainfully curled ; but there was a loveliness even 
in her seorn. 

She raised her head, and shook back the light 
brown ringlets, that lay like shadowy gold upon 
her temples ; her look was calm and youthful; 
sweet, but strangely supercilious, The hazle 
eye was full of sublime thought and melan- 
eholy feeling, and the snowy purity of her cheek, 
contrasted with the living damask of her lip, 
Her’s was a face majestical and severe—an in- 
dex of a soul, daring in conception and resolute 
in action—unyielding and changeless in its pur- 
poses. Pride, immeasurable, indomitable pride, 
wag stamped in all its lines. It was but too evi- 
dent, that all her passions were subordinate to 
the sin by which the Angels fell and devils tri- 
amphed. She felt that she was no common per- 
son, and conceived it a duty she owed herself-to 
be more lofty and high-minded than her sex 
generally are ; but her pride fascinated while it 
awed ; she seemed a pondescending seraph, She 





was accomplished more by heaven than by edy. 
cation; her’s wasa gigantic intellect. Her 
were like the summer-breezes that sport around; 
and like the sun, she shone as brightly in the low. 
liest valley as on the loftiest mountain. She wag 
a lovely fine of poetry in a world of prose—g 
blossom dropped from Paradise to shame all the 
flowers of earth. 

She arose, and sought the casement. As the 
pale light of the moon fell upon her smal! and 
slender figure, that wanted only height to give it 
dignity, tinging her whole countenance with g 
visionary lustre, she seemed a being born to 
command, one not belonging to this earth, bata 
sainted spirit. 

It was a fair and lovely night, well fitted t 
inspire the heart with melancholy tenderness, 
and unseal the well-springs of imagination. The 
sky was calm and cloudless, and the moon e 
reered proudly through the blue vault of heaven. 
Grove and garden lay quietly beneath the dream 
spell of silence and shade that hung upon a 
objects. Sweet is the mysterious shadowing of 
a summer night! Every leaf and flower diffuses 
fragrance upon the breeze that ‘murmurs along, 
and the whispering of the zephyr, and the resis 
of the forest leaves, shed a delicious sadness up- 
on the soul. 

There was a well-known tread in the passa 
a gentle tap at the door, and her lover steod E 
fore her. fe was a tall, handsome man, with a 
nobly tical head, sable ringlets, an ample 
forehead, that. could look well nigh proud as 
Clara’s, and an eagle-eye, the glance of which 
was like saulight flashing upon a scymetar. 

“ Clara—adored Clara!’ he exclaimed ina 
deep, low, impassioned tone; “I have tarried 
long at the trysting-place, and methought the 
moon was less bright, the stream less musical, 
and the air less fragrant than it waS wont; it was 
because they wanted the presence of my own— 
my beautiful—my beloved Clara.” 

"T'were worse than vain to linger upon the re- 

ly of the maiden, or the dialogue that ensued. 
Suffice it to say, that the blnshing hues of the 
morn were stealing over the sky, ere the lady 
waved a farewell. The myrtle trembled in the 
breeze; the rose bared its damask bosom to the 
bee, and the sweet violet, rearing its modest 
head, ‘with the lily of the vale, breathed deep 
perfume upon the air. Sweet was the incense 
of Summer flowers—but sweeter far was the 
vow of fidelity until death, that sealed the part 
ing moment. 

e silent grove and glade, the shado 
questered dell, where the little brook made plea- ~ 
sant music as it ran bubbling from the roots of 
the knotted oak; and the deep blue of the sky, 
peeping through the trees, whose bright verdure 
cast a sweet shade upon the earth, giving depth 
and animation to the scene; these were the fa- 
vourite haunts where Charle werly did fre- 
quently pour out his impassioned soul at the feet - 
of his mistress, and wooed her with all! the fer- 
vour and tenderness of seeming truth. A glance, 
a fond sweet look from her love-lighting eye—@ 
smile of hope, as she turned away blushing from 
his too fond gaze, was all he asked in return for 
his deep mine of affection ; for Clara must be 
knelt to, and sought long and ardently, ere she 
would yield np the priceless treasure of her 
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oung and unwon heart; for a woman’s world, 
ay, and I fear me, ofttimes her heaven, lies in 
the little she may call her own—’tis but little 
that she may—the heart of him whom she hath 
chosen, whereon to rest her hopes, and centre 
her fathomless attachment. 

Clara De Courcy was the daughter of a 
respectable clergyman, in easy circumstances, 
who resided within a few miles of the city 
of Londonderry. She had been liberally edu- 
cated, and possessing an uncommon quick per- 
ception and brilliant talents, was very superior 
jn mental attainments to most of those with 
whom she associated. At a party given by a 
relative, in honour of her seventeenth birth-day, 
she became acquainted with Captain Beverly, of 
the British army, who was then stationed in Lon- 
donderry. He had been for several years in the 
Peninsula, and returned full of glory and honour ; 
his name was a passport to any society, and his 
bland and courteous demeanour soon establishéd 
him a favourite with all. 

Possessed of-a fine person, a pleasing voice, 
lively conversation, and easy vivacity, and just 
turned of thirty, he seemed in the full tide of for- 
tune. Fascinated by Clara’s appearance, and 
the powers of her mind, he professed to think life 
were but a blank without her. Her beauty alone, 
was a fit dowry for a princess; alike lovely in 
all stations, and alike to be desired. In her 


jove to infatuation; protested disinterested af- 
fection—total disregard of all future or pre- 
sent expectations. Could she do less than be- 
lieve him? She was all the world to him, and 
he the happiest, the most attentive of lovers. 
His heart was fixed; the world might go found 
and the seasons change, but they could not af- 
fect his love. All his feelings, his associations, 
were here combined, and nature must alter ere 
he could. But ah! the inconstancy of man. 

It was a beautiful evening towards the latter 
part of Summer, that, mounting his horse, he 
took his usual way, to the mansion of the De 
Courcy’s. Clara was alone when he entered, 
and his manners were colder than moonlight. 

“Are you ill, Charles?’ she asked, in an 
anxious tone,—‘ you seem dispirited !”’ 

“You are observant to-night,” he answered 
coldly. 

She saw that he was disordered, and pre- 
pared refreshments with her own hands. He 
asked her to pig, and she did so; at one mo- 
ffent he hung enraptured upon the strain, and 
_— fond as usual; brut, in the next, his eye 

dered, and he seemed still more ill at ease. 
Clara noticed the change, but attributed it to 
illness and endeavoured to divert his mind from 
sadness. An hour passed over,—he was silent, 
and more icy tham death, at least to the heart of 
Clara. It was now getting late-“and he de- 
clined, upon the plea of business, staying all 
night, as had been his custom. She sunk into 
silence and despondency. 

“You are angry, Miss Clara, but you used 
not to be so.” 

“T am sad,” she murmured, “ but not angry.” 

“TI am surely not mistaken,” he rejoined, 
“you have not spoken a word this half hour.” 

*“ Pardon me,” she cried, as she seated her- 
self by his side, “there is no temper in me 


— he was in ecstacies; he went on from: 


to-night,—but sorrow at the change in your 
behaviour.” 

He arose, and said, he mast depart. 

** Good night,”’ said he, ** we shall meet to- 
morrow.” 

A scarcely audible “ God bless gou,’’ came 
from his lips,—an instant he was gone. 
In her bosom he left repiuing;—but she sigh- 
ed not, neither did she weeps Soon after he 
wrote her a hote, stating that “his views weré 
changed,—his mind, but not his affections, al- 
tered.” Oh, the pure unmingled agony of spirit 
which was all her own, in her comm 
with herself-hopes had been blighted—affec . 
tions crushed. é requital of trust had been 
treachery, and innocence had learned wheré the 
knowledge had been bitterness. Her pride had 
received a jarring shock, but it came to her aid. 

“What!” said she, “shall it be said that 
Clara De Courcy shrank like the supple ‘reed 
before the blast ?—Forbid it, Heaven! er,”” 
(and she clasped her hands upon her brow,) 
“shall this head lie low in the tom is hand 
moulder into dust, and this form pass away as @ 
vision from the earth.”” She threw herself upon 
her knees, and thanked God for the deliverance’ 
ere it was too late, from one with whom prinei- 
ple was but a by-word, and whose conduct 
was a reproach. 

She arose from her devotions, and collecting 
every memento she had ever received from the 
faithless one, sent them to him, together with a 
note, that ran thas: E : 

“* Miss De Courcy returns to Captain Bever- 
ly, gifts that to her are perfectly valueless, and 
that perchanee he may wish to resume. And 
she deegis that, after what has passed, it would 
be incompatible with her dignity to consider him 
in the Nght of an acquaintance ;-e-and that from 
henceforth, and forever, their destinies must be 
wide as the heavens and earth asunder; and 
hopes that Captain Beverly will fully under- 
stand, that when they again meet, it must be as 
perfect strangers.” 

The eanker of the heart eats not soon away. 
She cast aside all embarrassment, laughed, sang, 
danced and played, as she was used to do; 


| went into company—into amusement; was as 


much admired, and as much sought after as 
ever. Her heart was not broken! 


Another lady had canght Beverly’s eye, nearer _ 


his own age than Clara—handsome, accom- 
plished, and of desirable wealth. Time 

on, and she thought not of him. At length it 
was known that preparations were being made 
for his marriage. e house was taken, all the 
farniture and elegancies procured, and the vi 

of congratulation passed of both sides. Clata 
heard all this without a pang,—she had diseard- 
ed him from her memory,—she had several eli- 
gible offers made her in the meantime, but P 
ferred staying as she was, until she had 
tested their constancy. 

Things were in this state, when an uncle of 
her’s, who was ionately fond of her, assured 
her that he had him, (anknown to Bever- 
ly,) ina public room before company, boast of 
having “jilted Miss De Courcy ;” and darker, 
and much broader hints, invented by malice, 





relative to her best inheritance—fgir fame. She 
heard this, but she heard no more. She left 


= 
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the room; but the tide of feeling will have its 
way, and it now bore in its poe the fresh- 
ness and the vigour of life. Here then was the 
consummation of villany—seorn, contumely, and 
insult was all the wretch merited. The link of 
t emotions was broken! He had been the 
iend of her heart—the lover of her youth, and 
her bosom had ‘beén soft enough to pity, if not 
to pardon his frailties. But that was past! This 
one act of infamy had been sufficient to turn the 
generous emotions of her nature into rivers of 
overflowing gall, and she panted for vengeance 
as the panther does for his prey. The iron had 
fairly entered her soul, and she drained to its 
dregs the bow! of hatred. She spoke not— 
moved not—groaned not,—but her breast labour- 
ed heavily with suppressed emotion, and there 
was a quivering anguish beyond what physical 
ailment could bestow. A prey to the keenest 
misery, to agony almost insupportable, she found 
no relief in tears—no drop of moisture found its 
way to her eyes. The gloomy grandeur of her 
brow—the severe chiselling of the lip, might have 
served as a model for some vengeful deity. 
“Once,” she exclaimed, speaking aloud, with 
an energy that shook her frame, “I dreamed I 
loved thee; but now I transcendently hate—I 
renounce—lI abhor thee! Thou hast converted 
me from a woman into a demon, and by the soul 
of my sainted mother, I will have revenge ere I 
die.” She then laid down and tried to sleep,— 
but her throbbing temples, and heated blood, 
rendered the effort vain. Strange, wild ima 
rose up before her eyes—fire seemed circling 
through her veins, and burning in her heart; 
she talked with no one to hear—she raved—she 
struggled—and then came a long term of forget- 
fulness, deep and noiseless as the gulf of obli- 
vion, at the end of which she awoke, as from a 
profound sleep. When she arose, she had for- 
gotten nothing of all that had passed, and she 
sat pondering for nearly an hour, letting the bit- 
ter stream of thought flow on. Finally she 
settled upon a mode of action, and she was then 
quite tranquil. 

a the remainder of the day, she attend- 
ed placidly to the duties imposed by her situa- 
tion. She was determined to deceive all with 

d to her serenity. That night she chatted 
with—played for—and entertained her company 
more captivatingly than she had ever done be- 
fore; they were enchanted. 

At the dark and silent hour of midnight, when 
all the guests had departed, and no sound could 
be heard, save the wind sighing fitfully, as it 
fustled by her chamber-windows, she wrote 
Beverly to this effect: 


“ To Captain Beverly. 


» “1 am about to undertake a long and perilous 
journey; I have an invincible desire, ere I start, 
-to see you once again; “tis more than likely 
that we shall never meet on this side the 
grave, and it will smooth my to the 
tomb to hold a few minutes’ conversation with 
you; meet me this evening, at seven o’clock, at 
the Golden Dell, our old bower of meeting. By 
the memory of that regard you once professed to 
bear me, by the deep love of all your kindred, 





te, 


and by your strongest hopes of Heaven, I egy. 
jure you to grant me this last interview, | 


* Ciara De Covurcy.” 


As early as possible on the ensuing day, this 
epistle was sent. He answered her in them 
words :-— 


“ To Miss De Courcy. 


“T had thought our acquaintance had cease 
forever ;—but, as your life appears to hang upon 
the request, I will grant it, upon condition that 
it be very brief, as the time appointed by youis 
the eve of my marriage with the loveliest of her 
sex, aad "twill be a task to tear myself from her 
presence. Cuaries Bevery.” 


This was enough. “ My God,” said she, “] 
thank thee thou hast nerved me for the deed,” 
"She went abroad, and received her visits that 
day, with a smooth brow and smiling lip; she 
knew that she had in her hidden soul that which 
parted her from her kind,—and triumphed in 
such agonizing consciousness. 


At.six o’clock, she sat alone in the room in 
which she had so often received vows of love 
that was to be deeper than life, stronger than 
death, from Beverly. Her brain was in a whirl— 
her blood was in a flame; she had scarce a defi- 
nite notion of what she herself was about to do. 
She felt, as one may feel, who endeavours to 
strain the nerves, shattered by illness, to the 
enduranee of some dreadfal, yet neeessary pain. 

She emerged into the open air; it was filled 
with the fresh breath of perfume; the blue-vault 
of heaven seemed to t her with a smile. 

It was terrible to leave this beautiful world so 
young—she had not seen twenty summers—so 
soon. The effort was heart-breaking to part from . 
all she loved. She thought of his note, and pity 
and remorse were obliterated ! 

At the appointed time, Clara sought the place 
of meeting, attached to the grounds. As she 
neared the spot, she saw Beverly through the 
trees, holding his hat in his right hand ; with his 
left he was adjusting a ringlet. ~Ere he was 
aware of her presence, she fixed her eyes upon 
him with a look of deep, deadly, concen 
hatred; she advanced a paee er two, and before he 
could make a movement, drew her right bn 
from her bosom, clasped tightly a pocket-pistol, 


' (procured for the purpose) took deliberate 


at his heart, and fired. He reeled an instant, 
leapt ‘into the air, and fell with a scarcely audi- 
ble groan, delaging the earth with his bleod. 
Not a movement—not a shudder—there he lay, 
now a living man—and now—a corse! 

She waited not to gaze upon the features of 
the dead ; the quivering limbs had hardly stiffen- 
ed in the icy embrace of death, when she buried 
a dagger up to the hilt in her own bosom. 

Her father, hearing-the report, hastened to the 
spot. 

- Gracious God !”’ he exclaimed, “ my child.” 
The wound was deep, but she siill lived. He 
knelt by her side, and raised her in his arms; 
her eyes rolled unmeaningly in her head— Oh! 
Clara,” he shrieked, “look up my darling, 
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jeave me not alone.” She turned towards him 
her dying gaze, and endeavoured to press his 
hand; the eyes opened—the under jaw fell, and 
he held a corse in his arms. 

There lay the deceiver and deceived; both 
handsome, both young, dad both noble; both 
formed for happy years, and, for the richest 
brightener of the happiest years—mutual love. 
Yet there they lay, silent, cold, motionless, 
heartless; their whole current of life and joy 
stopped in an instant, and passed untimely away 
jnto a land of shadows. 

Mr. De Courcy recovered from his swoon to 
see the weltering bodies before him, and again 
relapsed into insensibility. For two days he got 
out of one fit only to fall into another; on the 
third, “ the weary wasatrest.” May he rest in 


They buried Captain Beverly with the honours 
of war. The drum beat, and the muskets dis- 
charged with all the solemnity of a soldier’s ob- 


uies ! 
“fa a small chufch-yard, in the city of London- 
derry, covered by the simple turf, sleep Clara de 
Courcy and her Father, with the tale of her sor- 
rows unknown, and her beauty unrecorded ! 


“That isle is now all desolate and bare, 
Its dwellings down, its tenants passed away, 

None but her own and Father’s grave are there, 
And nothing outward tells of human clay ! 

Ye could not tell where lies a thing so fair ; 
There is no stone to mark the spot, 

No tongue to say what was.” 


8 © Orme, 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
AN ELEGY 


WRITTEN ON THE 


APPROACH OF SPRING. 


Srzexrnx Winter hence with all his train removes, 
And chrystal skies, and limpid streams are seen ; 
Thick branching foliage decorates the groves, 
Reviving herbage clothes the fields in green. 
Yet scenes more lovely still shall crown the year, 
When Spring’s fair bounties are in full display’d ; 
The smile of beauty every vale shall wear, 
The voice of song enliven every shade : 
And many a floweret bloom in soft array, 
And many a lambkin prance along the mead ; 
And many a warbler carol through the day , 
While fragrance, health and melody succeed. 
Ah! why to hapless man alone denied 
To taste the bliss inferior Beings boast ? 
Ah! why this fate, that fear and pain divide 
His few short hours on earth’s delightful coast ? 
Ah! cease—no more of Providence complain ; 
"Tis sense of guilt that wakes the mind to wo ; 
Gives force to fear, adds energy to pain, 
And palls each joy indulged by Heaven below. 
Yet still there be a rare, a chosen few, 
Whom folly’s cobweb net did ne’er enthral ; 
Who still have kept sound reason’s rules in view ; 
Just to themselves, and good and kind to all. 
Happy those few, whom pleasure’s syren song 
From yirtue’s tranquil road did ne’er entice ; 





How different from the vain bewildered throng 
Lost in the thorny labyrinths of vice! 
To them even vernal nature looks more gay— 
For them more lively hues the fields adorn ; 
To them more fair, the fairest smile of May ; 
To them more sweet, the sweetest breath of morn. 
Blows not a floweret in the enamelled vale, 
Shines not a pebble where the rivulet strays, 
Sports not an insect in the spicy gale, 

But claims their wonder and excites their praise. 
Such joys were mine, when in life’s morning beams, 
*Midst peaceful, rural scenes, I liv’d immur’d ; 

Ah! fatal day, when wild ambition’s dreams 
From those delightful haunts my steps allured. 
Ah! happy hours, beyond reeovery fled : 
What share I now that can your loss repay ; 
While with sad gloomy thoughts my mind's o’erspread, 
That veil the light of life’s meridian ray? 
The grassy lane, the wood-surrounded field, 
The rude stone-fence, with fragrant wall-flowers 
gay, 
The clay-built cot, to me more pleasure yield 
Than all the pomp imperial dornes display. 
Yet even here, amidst these seeret shades, 
These simple scenes of unreproved delight, 
Affliction’s iron hand my breast invades, 
And death’s dread dart is ever in my sight. 
Ah! why should man, proud insect of a day, 
Go all his vain short life a sorrowing ; 
m wisdom’s rules still prone to go astray, 
While feeling’s blind impulses following? 
What sombre scenes, in life’s illusive dream, 
Crowd thick and fast to swell the list of woe ; 
While hideous spectres, in the twilight gleam 
Of future fate, forestal misfortune’s blow. 
Headlong and vain, through care, and toil, and strife, 
Some painted phantom destined to pursue, 
We flutter down the rapid stream of life; 
And vainly suffer, and as vainly do. 
Ah! hapless mortals—vain, presumptuous, blind, 
Unskilled to toss on life’s tempestuous sea ; 
The happy frame of a disciplined mind 
They miss, and suffer various misery. 
And erring fancy’s rainbow-stenes allure ; 
And many a gloomy labyrinth we roam ; 
And many a pang from wayward fate endure, 
Ere the poor soul can find its peaceful home. 
And shall no son of song our fate deplore, 
Or mournful ditty o’er our sufferings raise ? 
May God each erring soul to peace restore, 
And lead us all in wisdom’s flowery ways. 
s 
a en 


Accustom — to submit on all and every 


occasion, and on the most minute, no less than 
on the most important circumstances of life, to a 
small present evil, to obtain a greater distant 
good. This will give decision, tone, and energy 
to the mind, which, thus disciplined, will often 
reap victory from defeat, and honour from re- 
pulse. Having acquired this invaluable habit 
of rational preference, and just appreciation, start 
for that prize that endureth for ever ; you will have 
little left to learn. The advan you will 

ever common minds, will be those of 
the veteran over the recruit. 
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INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE. 


«Ir is inconceivable to the virtuous and praise- 
worthy part of the world, who have been born 
and bred to respectable idleness, what terrible 
grits are the lot of those scandalous rogues 
whom Fortune has left to shift for themselves!” 
Sach was my feeling ejaculation when, full of 
penitence for the sin of urgent necessity, I wend- 
ed my way to the attorney who had swept toge- 
ther, and, for the most part, pecked up, the 
crumbs which fell from my father’s table. He 
was a little grizzled, sardonic animal, with fea- 
tares which were as hard as his heart, and fitted 
their leather jacket so tightly, that one would 
have thought it had shrunk from washing, or 
that they had bought it second-hand and were 
pretty nearly out at the elbows. They were 
completely emblematic of their possessor, whose 
religion it was to make the most of every thing, 
gnd, amongst the rest, of the distresses of his 

icular friends, amongst whom I had the 
happiness of standing very forward. My busi- 
ness required but little explanation, for I was 

ressed by neither rent-rolls nor title-deeds; 
and we sat down to consider the readiest means 
of turning an excellent income for one year into 
something decent for a few more, My adviser, 
whose small experienced eye had twinkled 
through all the speculations of the age, and, at 
the same time, had taken a very exact admea- 
surement of my capabilities of tarning them to 
alvantage, seemed to be of opinion that I was 
fit for nothing on earth. For one undertaking I 
wanted application ;—for another I wanted capi- 
tal. “Now,” said he, “as the first of these 
deficiencies is irremediable, we must do what 
we can to supply the latter. Take my advice— 
insure your life for a few thousands; you will 
have but little premium to pay, for you look as 
if you would live forever; and from my know- 
ledge of your rattle-pated habits and the various 
chances against you, I will give you a hand- 
some sum for the insurance.” Necessity obliged 
me to acquiesce in the proposal, and | cnatid 
the old cormorant that there was every likelihood 
of my requiting his liberality by the most unre- 
mitting perseverance in all the evil habits which 
had procured me his countenance. We shook 
hands in mutual ill opinion, and he obligingly 
volunteered to accompany me to an Insurance 
Office, where they were supposed to estimate 
the duration of a man’s life to a quarter of an 
hour and odd seconds. 

We arrived a little before the business hour, 
and were shown into a large room, where we 
found several more speculators waiting ruefully 
for the oracle to pronounce sentence. In the 
centre was a large table, round which, at equal 
istances, were placed certain little lumps of 
money, which my friend told me were to reward 
the labours of the Inquisition, amongst whom 
the surplus arising from absentees would like- 
wise be divided. From the keenness with 
Which each individual darted upon his share, 
and ogled that of his absent neighbour, I sur- 
mised that some of my fellow-sufferers would 
find the day against them. They would be 


sxamined by eyes capable of penetrating every 





crevice of their constitutions, by noses which 
could smell a rat a mile off, and hunt a guinea 
breast high. How indeed could plague or pes- 
tilence, gout or gluttony, expect to lurk in its 
hole undisturbed, when surroanded by a pack 
of terriers which seemed hungry enough to de- 
vour one another? Whenever the door slam- 
med, and they looked for an addition to their 
cry, they seemed for all the world as 

they were going to bark; and if a straggler 
really entered and seized upon his moiety, the 
intelligent look of vexation was precisely like 
that of a dog who has lost a bone. When ten 
ora dozen of these gentry had assembled, the 
labours of the day commenced. 

Most of our adventurers for raising supplies 
upon their natural lives, were afflicted with a 
natural coneeit that they were by no means eir- 
cumscribed in foundation for such a project. “In 
vain did the Board endeavour to persuade them 
that they were half dead already. They fought 
hard for a few more years, swore that their fa- 
thers had been almost immortal, and that their 
whole families had been as tenacious of life as 
eels themselves. Alas! they were first ordered 
into an adjoining room, which I soon learnt was 
the condemned cell, and then delicately inform- 
ed that the establishment could have nothing to 
say to them. Some indeed had the good luck 
to be reprieved a little longer, but even these 
did not effect a very flattering or advantageous 
bargain. One old gentleman had a large pre- 
mium to pay for a totter in his knees ;—another 
for an extraordinary circumference in the girth; 
—and a dowager of high respectability, who 
was afflicted with certain undue proportions of 
width, was fined most exorbitantly. The only 
customer who met with any thing like satisfac- 
tion was a gigantic man of Ireland, with whom 
death, I thought, was likely to have a puzzling 
contes. : 

““Hew old are you, sir?’ inquired an exe 
aminer. 

* Forty.” 

“ You seem a strong man.” 

**T am the strongest man in Ireland.” 

* But subject to the gout?” 

““No. The rheumatism. Nothing else, upon 
my soul.” 

“ What was your father when he died t” 

‘Oh, he died young; but then he was killed 
in a row.” 

“ Have you any uncles alive?” 

** No: they were all killed in rows, too.” 

“ Pray, sir, do you think of returning to 
Ireland ?”” 

“ May be I shall, some day or other.” 

“ What security can we have that you are 
not killed in a row yourself?” 

“ Oh, never fear! Iam the sweetest temper 
in the world, barring when I’m dining out, 
which is not often,” 

“ What, sir, you ean drink a little?” 

** Three bottles, with ease.” 

‘* Ay, that is bad. You have a red face, and 
look apoplectie. You will, no doubt, go off 
suddenly.” 
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red face was born with 
t I live longer than any 


* Devil a bit. M 
me; and I’ll laya 
two in the room.” 

* But three bottles” —— 

** Never you mind that. I don’t mean to drink 
more than a bottle and-a-half in future. Besides, 
1 intend to get married, if I can, and live snug.” 

A debate arose amongst the directors respect- 
ing this gentleman’s eligibility. The words 
“row,” and “ three bottles,” ran, hurry-scurry, 
round the table, Every dog had a snap at them. 
At last, however, the leader of the pack address- 
ed him in a demurring growl, and agreed that, 
upon his paying a slight additional premium for 
his irregularities, he should be admitted as a fit 
subject. 

It was now my turn to exhibit; but, as my 
friend was handing me forward, my progress 
was arrested by the entrance of a young lady, 
with an elderly maid-servant. She was dressed 
in slight mourning, was the most sparkling 
beauty I had ever seen, and appeared to produce 
an instantaneous effect, even upon the stony- 
hearted directors themselves. The chairman 
politely requested her to take a seat at the table, 
and immediately entered into her business, 
which seemed little more than to show herself, 
and be entitled to twenty thousand pounds, for 
which her late husband had insured his life. 

“ Zounds,” thought I, “twenty thousand 
pounds and a widow.” 

* Ah, Madam,” observed the chairman, * your 
husband made too good a bargain with us. I 
told him he was an elderly, sickly sort of a man, 
and not likely to last; but I never thought he 
would have died so soon after his marriage.” 


An.elderly, sickly sort of a man!—She would 


marry in, of course! I was on fire to be 
examined before her, and let her hear a favour- 
able report of me. As luck would have it, she 
had some further transactions which required 
certain papers to be sent for, and, in the pause, 
I stepped boldly forward. 

“ Gentlemen.” said my lawyer, with a smile, 
which whitened the tip of his nose, and, very 
nearly sent it through the external teguments, 
“allow me to introduce Mr. » a particular 
friend of mine, who is desirous of insuring his 
life. You perceive he is not one of your dying 
sort.” 

The directors turned their eyes towards me 
with evident satisfaction, and I had the vanity 
to believe that the widow did so too. 

* You have a good broad chest,” said one. 
“ I dare say your lungs are never affected.” 

* Good shoulders too,” said another. * Not 
likely to be knocked down in a row.” 

“ Strong in the legs, and not debilitated by 
dissipation,” cried a third. “I think this gen- 
tleman will suit us.” 

I could perceive that, during these compli- 
ments and a few others, the widow was very 
much inclined to titter, which I considered as 
much as a flirtation commenced; and when I 
was ordered into another room to be farther 
examined by the surgeon in attendance, I longed: 
to tell her to stop till I came back. The pro- 
fessional gentleman did his utmost to find a flaw 
in me, but was obliged to write a certificate, 
with which I re-entered, and had the satisfaction 
of hearing the chairman read that I was war- 





ranted sound. The Board congratulated m 
somewhat jocosely, and the widow laughed og, 
right. Our affairs were settled exactly at th 
same moment, and I followed her cloasly down 
stairs. 

** What mad trick are you at now ?” inquired 
the cormorant. 

“I am going to hand that lady to her eq. 
riage,’ I responded; and I kept my word. 
She bowed to me with much courtesy, laughed 
again, and desired her servant to drive home, 

“* Where is that, John?” said I. 

“© Number » sir, in street,” said 
John; and away they went. 

We walked steadily along—the bird of prey 
reckoning up the advantages of his 
with me, and I in a mood of equally interesting 
reflection. 

“What are you pondering about, young gen 
tleman ?”’ he at last commenced. 

‘*T am pondering whether or no you have not 
overreached yourself in this transaction.” 

“* How so?” 

“« Why I begin to think I shal] be obliged to 
give up my harum-searum way of life,—drink 
moderately, leave off fox-hunting, and sell my 
spirited horses, which, you know, will make 
a material difference in the probable date of my 
demise.” 

“‘ But where is the necessity for your doing 
all this ?”” 

“* My wife will, most likely make it a stipu- 
lation ?”” 

‘“* Your wife!” 

“Yes. That pretty disconsolate widow we 
have just parted from. You may laugh; but, if 
= choose to bet the insurance which you have 

ought of me against the purchase-money, | 
will take you that she makes me a sedate mar- 
tied man in less than two months.” 

* Done!” said cormorant, his features again 
straining their buck-skins at the idea of having 
made a double profit of me. ‘ Let us go to my 
house, and I will draw a deed to that effect, 

is,”? 

I did not flinch from the agreement. My case, 
I knew, was desperate. I should have hanged 
myself a month before, had it not been for the 
Epsom Races, at which I had particular busi- 
ness; and any little additional reason for dis- 
gust to the world, would, I thought, be rathera 
pleasure than a pai rovided I was disap- 
pointed in the lovely widow. 

Modesty is a sad bugbear upon fortune. I 
have known many who have not been oppressed 
by it remain in the shade, but I have never 
known one who emerged with it into prosperity. 
In my own case, it was by no means a fami 
disease, nor had I lived in any way by which 
was likely to contract it. Accordingly, on the 
following day, I caught myself very coolly 
knocking at the widow’s door; and so entirely 
had I been Occupied in considering the various 
blessings which would accrue to both of us from 
our union, that I was half way up stairs before 
I began to think of an excase for my intrusion. 
The drawing-room was vacant, and I was 
for a moment to wonder whether I was not ac 
tually in some temple of the Loves and Graces. 
There Was not a thing to be seen which did not 
breathe with tenderness. The ceiling displayed 
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alittle heaven of sportive Cupids—the carpet a 
wilderness of turtle-doves. e pictures were 
a series of the loves of Jupiter—the vases pre- 
sented nothing but heart’s-case and love-lies- 
bleeding; the very canary birds were inspired, 
and had a nest with two young ones; and the 
cat looked kindly over the budding beauties of 
a tortoise-shell kitten. What a place for a sen- 
sitive heart like mine! I could not bear to look 
upon the mirrors which reflected my broad shoul- 
ders on every side, like so many giants; and 
would have given the world to appear a little 

e and interesting, although it might have in- 
jured my life a dozen years’ purchase. Never- 
theless, I was not daunted, and looked round, 
for something to talk about, on the beauty’s 
usual occupations, which I found were all in a 
tone with what I had before remarked. Upon 
the open Dm lay * Auld Robin Grey,” which 
had, no doubt, been sung in allusion to her late 
husband. On the table was a_ half-finished 
drawing of Apollo, which was, equally without 
doubt, meant to apply to her future one; and 
round about were strewed the seductive tomes 
of Moore, Campbell, and Byron. “ This witch,” 
thought I, “is the very creature I have been 
sighing after! I would have married her out of 
a hedge-way, and worked upon the roads to 
maintain her; but with twenty thousand pounds 
—ay, and much more, unless I am mistaken, 
she would create a fever in the frosty Caucasus! 
I was in the most melting mood alive, when the 
door opened, and in walked the fascinating ob- 
ject of my speculations. She was dressed in 
simple grey, wholly without ornament, and her 
dark-brown hair was braided demurely over a 
forehead which looked as lofty as her face was 
lovely. The reception she gave me was polite 
and graceful, but somewhat distant; and I per- 
ceived that she had either forgotten, or was de- 
termined not to recognize me. I was not quite 
prepared for this, and, in spite of my constitu- 
tional confidence, felt not a little embarrassed. 
Thad, perhaps, mistaken the breakings forth of 
tyoung and buoyant spirit, under ridiculous cir- 
cumstances, for the encouragements of volatile 
coquetry; and, for a moment, I was in doubt 
whether I should not apologize and pretend that 
she was not the lady for whom my visit was in- 
tended. But then “6 was so beautiful! Angels 
and ministers!—Nothing on earth could have 
sent me down stairs unless [ had been kicked 
down! “ Madam,” I began—but my blood was 
in a turmoil, and I have never been able to recol- 

precisely what I said. Something it was, 
however, about my late father and her lamented 
husband, absence, and the East Indies, liver 
complaints and Life Insurance—with, compli- 
ments, condolences, pardon, perturbation and 
preter-plu-perfect impertinence. The lady look- 
ed surprised, broke my ch with two or three 
well-bred ejaculations, and astonished me very 
much by protesting that she had never heard 
her husband mention either my father or his pro- 
mising little heir-apparent, William Henry Tho- 
mas, in the whole course of their union. “ Ah, 
Madam,” said I, “the omission is extremely 
natural. I am sure I am not at all offended 
with your late husband upon that score. He 
was an elderly, sickly sort of a man. My father 
always told him he could not last, but he never 

2% 





thought he would have died so soon ster his 
marriage. He had not fime—he had aot time, ~ 
Madam, to make his friends happy by intro- 
ducing them to you.” | 

I believe, upon the whole, I must have be- 
haved remarkably well, for the widow could not 
quite make up her mind whether 'to ciedit me or 
not, which, when we consider the very slender 
materials I had to work upof, is saying a great 
deal. At last I contrived to make the conversa- 
tion glide away to Auld Robin ‘Grey and the 
drawing of Apollo, which I pronounted to be a 
chef-d’ceuvre. “ Permit me, however, to 8 
that the symmetry of the figure would not be 
destroyed by a little more of Heredles in the 
shoulders, which would make his life worth a 
much longer purchase. A little more amplitude 
in the chest too, and a trifle stronger on the 
legs, as they say at the Insurance Office.”—The 
widow looked comically at the recollections 
which I brought to her mind; her rosy lips be- 
gan to disclose their treasures in a half smile; 
and this, in turn, expanded into a laugh like the 
laugh of Euphrosyne, This was the very thing 
for me, I was always rather dashed by beauty 
on the stilts; but put us upon fair ground, and 
I never supposed that I could be otherwise than 
charming. I ran over all the amusing topics of 
the day, expended a thousand admirable jokes, 
repeated touching passages from a new poem 
which she had Ra read, laughed, sentiment- 
alized, cuddled the kitten, and forgot to 
away till I had sojourned full two hours. Eu- 
phrosyne quite lost sight of my questionable in- 
troduction, and chimed in with a wit as brilliant 
as her beauty; nor did she put on a single 

rave look, when I voluntee to call the next 
“y, and read the remainder of the poem, 

t is impossible to conceive how carefully I 
My head and heart were full of 
the widow and the wager, afd my life was 
more precious than the Pigot Diamond. I kept 
my eye sedulously upon the pavement, to 
sure that the coal-holes were closed; and I never 
once ‘crossed the street without looking both 
ways, to calculate the dangers of being run over, 
When I arrived, I was presented with a letter 
from my attorney, giving me the choice of an 
ensigncy in a regiment which was ordered to the 
West Indies, or of going missionary to New 
Zealand. I wrote to him, in answer, that it was 
perfectly immaterial to me whether I was cut off 
by the yellow fever, or devoured by cannibals, 
but that I had business which would prevent me 
from availing myself of either alternative for 
two months, at least. 

The next morning found me again at the door 
of Euphrosyne, who gave me her lily hand, and 
received me with the smile of an old acquaint- 
ance, Affairs went on pretty much the same as 
they did on the preceding day.—The poem was 
long, her singing exquisite, my anecdote of New 
Zealand irresistible, and we again forgot our- 
selves till it was necessary, in vommon polite- 
ness, to ask me to dinner. Here her sober at- 
tire, which for some months had been a piece of 
mere gratuitous respect, was exchan for a 
low evening dress, and my soul, which was 
brimming before, was in an agony to find room 
for my increasing transports, Her spirits were 
sportive as butterflies, and flu over the 


walked home. 
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flowers of her imagination with a grace that was 

* quite miraculous. Shepridiculed the rapidity of 
our acquaintance, eulogized my modesty till it 
was well nigh burnt toa cinder, and every now 
and then sharpened her wit by a delicate recur- 
rence to Apollo and the shoulders of Hercules. 

The third and the fourth and the fifth day, 
with twice as many more, were equally produc- 
tive of excuses for calling, and reasons for re- 
maining, til] at Jast I took upon me to call and 

- remain, without troubling myself about the one 
or the other. I was received with progressive 
cordiality ;-—and, at last, with a mixture of timi- 
dity which assured me of the anticipation of a 
catastrophe which was, at once, to decide the 
question with the Insurance Office, and deter- 
mine the course of my travels. One day I found 
the Peri sitting rather pensively at work, and, 
as usual, I took my seat opposite to her. 

“I have been thinking,” said she, “ that I 
have been mien imposed upon.” 

“ By whom?’’*l inquired. 

** By one of whom you have the highest opi- 
nion—by yourself,” 

“In what do you mistrust me?” 

“ Come now, will it please you to be candid, 
and tell me honestly, that al] that exceedingly 
intelligible story about your father, and the liver 
complaint, and Heaven knows what, was a 
mere fabrication ?”’ 

* Will it please you to let me thread that 
needle, for I see that you are taking aim at the 
wrong end of it?” 

* Nonsense !— Will you answer me?”’ 

“TI think I could put the finishing touch to 
that sprig. Do you not see?” I continued, 
ju ing up and leaning over her. “It should 

one so—and then so.—W hat stitch do you 
call that?” 

The beauty was not altogether in a mood for 
joking. I took her hand—it trembled—and so 
did mine. 

“ Will you pardon me?” I whispered. “I 
am a sinner, a counterfeit, a poor, swindling, 
disreput2ble vagabond, but I love you to 
my soul.” 

The work dropped upon her knee. 


. o a . * . 


In about a fortnight from this time, I address- 
ed the following note to my friend:— «+ 


Dear Sir, 


“It will give you great pleasure to hear that 
my prospects are mesding, and that you have 
lost your wager. As ‘I intend settling the in- 
surance on my wife, I shall, of course, think 

ou entitled to the job. Should your trifling 
oss in me oblige you to become an ensign in 
the West Indies, or a missionary in New Zea- 
land, you may rely upon my interest there.” 


= 


When young, we trust ourselves too much, 
and we trust others too little when old. Rash- 
ness is the error of youth, timid caution of age. 
Manhood is the idhionn between the two ex- 


tremes; the > and fertile season of action, when 
n ho 


alone we ca to find the head to contrive, 
united with the hand to execute, 
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Nep Sueeay was a servant-man to Richard 
Gumbleton, esquire, of Mountbally, Gumbletog. 
more, in the north of the county of Cork; anda 
better servant than Ned was not to be found jg 
that honest county, from Cape Clear to the Kil. 
worth Mountains ; for nobody—no, not his worgt 
enemy—could say a word against him, only thay 
he was rather given to drinking, idling, lying, and 
loitering, especially the last; for send Ned of a 
five minute message at nine o’clock in the mom. 
ing, and you were a lucky man if you saw him 
before dinner. If there — to be a publie. 
house in the way, or even a little out of it, Ned 
was sure to mark it as dead as a pointer; and 
knowing every body, and every body liking him, 
it is not to be wondered at he had so much to say 
and to hear that the time slipped away as if the 
sun somehow or other had knocked two hou 
into one. 

But when he came home, he never was short 
of an excuse: he had, for that matter, five hun 
dred ready upon the tip of his tongue; so much 
so, that1 doubt if even the very reverend doctor 
Swift, for many years Dean of St. Patrick’s, in 
Dublin, could match him in that particular, th 
his reverence had a pretty way of his own of wrt 
ing things which brought him into very decent 
company. In fact, Ned would fret a saint, but 
then he was so good-humoured a fellow, and real- 
ly so handy about a house,—for, as he said him- 
self, he was as good as a lady’s-maid—that his 
master could not find it in his heart to part with 
him. 

In your grand houses—not that I am sayi 
that Richard Gumbleton, esquire, of Mountbally 
Gumbletonmore, did not keep a good house, but 
a plain ayneny 2 gentleman, although he is second 
cousin to the last high-sheriff of the county, can 
not have all the army of servants that the lord- 
lieutenant has in the castle of Dublin—I say in 
your grand houses, you can have a servant for 
every kind of thing, but in Mountbally, Gumble- 
tonmore, Ned was expected to please master and 
mistress ; or, as counsellor Curran said,—by the 
same token the counsellor was a little dark man 
—one dav that he dined there, on his way to the 
Clonmel assizes—Ned was minister for the home 
and foreign departments. 

But to make a long story short, Ned Sheehy 
was a good butler, and a right good one too, and 
as for a groom, let him alone with a horse; he 
could dress it, or ride it, or shoe it, or physic it, 
or do any thing with it but make it speak—he 
was a second whisperer!—there was not his 
match in the barony, or the next one either. A 
pack of hounds he could manage well, ay, and ride 
after them with the boldest man in the land. It 
was Ned who leaped the old bounds ditch at the 
turn of the boreen of the lands of Reenascreena, 
after the English captain pulled up on looking at 
it, and cried out it was “ No go.” Ned rode 
day Brian Boro, Mr. Gumbleton’s famous chest 
ht and people call it Ned Sheehy’s leap to this 

our. 

So, you see, it was hard to do without him, 
however, many a scolding he got; and although 
his master often said of an evening, “1’Il turn off 
Ned,” he always forgot to do so in the morning. 
These threats mended Ned not a bit; indeed he 
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— 
was mending the other way, like bad fish in 
hot weather. 

One cold winter’s day, about three o’clock 
jn the afternoon, Mr. Gumbleton said to him, 

« Ned,” said he, “ go take Modderaroo down 
to black Falvy, the horse doctor, and bid him 
look at her knees ; for Doctor Jenkinson who rode 
her home last night, has hurt her somehow. I 
suppose he thought a parson’s horse ought to go 

n its knees: but, indeed, it was I was the fool 
to give her to him atall, for he sits twenty stone 
if he sits a pound, and knows no more of riding, 
particularly after his third bottle, thanI do of 
preaching. Now mind and be back in an hour 
at furthest, for 1 want to have the plate cleaned 
up properly for dinner, as sir Augustus O’Toole, 

know, is to dine here to-day—Don’t loiter 
for your life.” 

“Is it I, sir?’ says Ned. ‘ Well that beats 
any thing; as if I'd stop out a minute!” So, 
mounting Modderaroo, off he set. 

‘Four, five, six o’clock came, and so did sir Au- 
tus and lady O’Toole, and the four misses 

’Toole, and Me. O’Toole, and Mr. Edward O’ 
Toole, and Mr. James O’Toole, which were all 
the young O’Tooles that were at home, but no 
Ned Sheehy appeared to clean the plate, or to 
lay the tablecloth, or even to put dinner on. It 
is needless to say how Mr. and Mrs. Dick Gum- 
bleton fretted and fumed ; but it was all to no use. 
They did their best,however, only it was a disgrace 
to see long Jem the stable boy, and Bill the gos- 
soon that used to go of errands, waiting, with- 
out any body to direct them, when there was a 
real baronet and his lady at table: for sir Augus- 
tus was none of your knights. But a good bot- 


tle of claret makes up for much, and it was not 


one only they had thatnight. However it is not 
to be concealed that Mr. Dick Gumbleton went 
to bed very cross, and he awoke still crosser. 

He heard that Ned had not made his appear- 
ance for the whole night; so he dressed himself 
ina great fret, and, taking his horsewhip in his 
hand, he said, ¥ 

“There is no further use in tolerating this 
scoundrel : I’ll go look for him, and if I find him, 
iy cut the soul out of his vagabond body ! I will 

“Don’t swear, Dick dear,”’ said Mrs. Gumble- 
ton (for she was always a mild woman, being 
daughter of fighting ‘Tom Crofts, who shot a 
couple of gentlemen, friends of his, in-the cool 
of the evening, after the Mallow races, one after 
the other), “‘ don’t swear Dick tear,” said she ; 
“but do, my dear, oblige me by cutting the flesh 
of his bones, for he richly deserves it. I was 

uite ashamed of lady O’Toole, yesterday; Iwas 
pon honour.” 

Out sallied Mr. Gumbleton; and he had not far 
to walk ; for, not more than two hundred yards 
from the house, he found Ned lying fast asleep 
under a ditch (a hedge), and Modderaroo stand- 
ing by him, poor’beast, shaking every limb. The 
loud snoring of Ned, who was lying with his 
head upon a stone as easy and as comfortable as 
if it had been a bed of down or a hop-bag, drew 
him to the spot, and Mr. Gumbleton at once per- 
ceived, from the disarray of Ned’s face and os 
son, that he had been engaged in some perilous 
adventure during the night. Ned appeared not 
tohave descended in the most regular manner ; 





for one of his shoes remained sticking in the stir- 
rup, and his hat, having rélled down a little slope, 
was embedded in green mud. Mr. Gumbleton, 
however, did not give himself much trouble to 
make a curious survey, but with a vigorous ap- 
plication of his thong soop banished sleep from 
the eyes of Ned Sheehy. * 

“ Ned !” thundered his master in great indig- 
nation,—and on this occasion it was not a word 
and blow, for with that one werd came half a 
dozen: “ Get up, you scoundrel,” gaid he. 

Ned roared Justily, and no wonder, for his 
master’s hand was not one of the lightest; and 
he cried out, between a and waking—“ O, 
sir!—don’t be angry, sir!—don’t be angry, and 
I'll roast you easier—easy as a lamb !” 

“Roast me easier, you vagabond !” said Mr. 
Gumbleton: “ what do you mean t—I’ll roast 
you my lad. Where were you all night !~Mod- 
deraroo will never get over it.—Pack out of my 
service, you worthless villain, this moment; and, 
indeed, you may give God thanks that I don’t get 
you transported.” 

* Thank God, master dear,” said Ned, who 
was now perfectly awakened—* it’s yourself 
anyhow. There never was a gentleman in the 
whole county ever did so good a turn to a poor 
man as your honour has been after doing to me: 
the roel reward you for that same. Oh! but 
strike me again, and let me feel that it is your- 
self, master dear;—may whiskey be my poi- 
son—’’ . 

‘It will be your poison, you good-for-nothin 
scoundrel,”’ said Me Gumbleton ‘4 

“Well, then may-whiskey be my poison,’” 
said Ned, “ if ’t was not I was in the blackest 
of misfortunes, and they were before me, which- 
ever way I turned ’twasno matter. Yourhonour 
sent me last night, sure enough, with Moddera- 
roo to Mr. Falvy’s—I don’tdeny it—why should 
I? for reason enough I have to remember what 
happened.” 

** Ned, my man,” said Mr. Gumbleton, “I'll 
listen to none of your exeuses; just take the 
mare into the stable and yourself off, for I vow 
to—’ 

“‘ Begging your honour’s pardon,” said Ned 
earnestly, ‘* for interrupting your honour; but, 
master, master! make no vows—they are bad 
things; I never made but one in al) my life, 
which was, to drink nothing at all for a year and 
a day, and ’t is myself repinted of it for the clean 
twelvemonth after. But if your honour would 
only listen to reason; I’ll just take in the poor 
baste, and if your honour don’t pardon me this 
one time may I never see another day’s luck or 
grace.” 

“T know you, Ned,” said Mr. Gumbleton. 
‘“‘ Whatever your luck has been, you never had 
any grace to lose: but I don’t intend discuss- 
ing the matter with you. Take in the mare, 
sir.” 

Ned obeyed, and his master saw him to the 
stables. Here he reiterated his commands to quit, 
and Ned Sheehy’s excuse for himself began. 
That it was heard uninterruptedly is more thanI 
can affirm; but as interruptions, like explanations, 


“spoil a story, we must let Ned tell it his own 


way. 
ONo wonder your honour,” said he, “ should 
be a bit angry—grand company coming to the 
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house and all, and né regular serving-man to 
wait, only long Jem: so I dont blame your hon- 
our the least for being fretted like : but when all’s 
heard, you will see that no poor man is more to 
be pitied for last night than myself. Fin Mac 
Cou never went throggh more in his born days 
than I did, though he was a great joint (giant,) 
and I only a man. 

“Thad not rode half a mile from the house, 
when it came on, as your honour must have per- 
ceived clearly,mighty dark all of a sudden, for 
all the world as if the sun had tumbled down 

lump out of the fine clear blue sky. It was not so 
f , being only four o’clock at the most, but it 
was as black as your honour’s hat. Well I did n’t 
care much, seeing I knew the road as well as I 
knew the way to my mouth, whether I saw it or 
not, and I put the mare into a smart canter; but 
as I turned down by the corner of Terence Lea- 
hy’s field—sure your honour ought to know the 
place well-—just at the very spot the fox was kill- 
ed when your honour came in first out of a whole 
field of a hundred and fifty gentlemen, and may 
be more, all of them brave riders.”’ 

(Mr. Gumbleton smiled.) 

** Just then, there, ] heard the low cry of the 
good people wafting upon the wind. ‘ How early 
you are at work, my little fellows!’ says I to 
myself; and, dark as it was, having no wish for 
such company, I thought it best to get out of their 
way; so I turned the horse a little up to the left, 
thinking to get down by the boreen, that is that 
way, and so round to Falvy’s: but there I heard 
the voice plainer and plainer close behind, and I 
eould hear these words :— 


‘Ned! Ned! 

By my cap so red! 
You ’re as good, Ned, 
Asa man that is dead.’ 


* A clean pair of spurs is all that’s for it now,’ 
said I; so off I set as hard as I could lick, and 
in my hurry knew no more where I was a goin 
than I do the road to the hill of Tarah. hawt 
galloped on for some time, until I came to the 
noise of a stream, roaring away by itself in the 
darkness. ‘ What river is this?’ said I to myself 
—for there was nobody else to ask—‘ I thought,’ 
says I, ‘I knew every inch of ground, and of 
water too, within twenty miles, and never the 
river surely is there in this direction.’ So I 
stopped to look about: but I might have spared 
myself that trouble, for 1 could not see as much 
as my hand. I didn’t know what to do; but I 
thought in myself, it’s & queer river, surely, if 
somebody does not live near it ; and I shouted 
outas loud as I could, Murder! Murder! —fire! 
—robbery ! —any thing that would be natural in 
such a place—but not a sound did I hear except 
my own voice echoed back to me, like a hundred 
pack of hounds in full ery above and below, 
right and left. This didn’t do at all; so I dis- 
mounted, and guided myself along the stream, 
directed by the noise of the water, as cautious 
as if I was treading upon eggs, holding poor Mod- 


deraroo by the bridle, who shook, the poor brute, ./ 


all over in a tremble, like my old grandmother, 
rest her sonl anyhow! in the ague. Well, sir, 
the heart was sinking in me, and I was giving my- 


——— 


self up, when, as good luck would have it, I say 

alight. * Maybe,’ said I, ‘my good fellow, you 

are only a jacky lanthorn, and want to 

and Modderaroo. *But I looked at the light 

and I thought it was too study (steady) for g 

jacky lanthorn, ‘I'll try you,’ says I—* so hem 

goes ;’ and walking as quick asa thief, I came 
towards it, being very near plumping into the 
river once or twice, and being stuck up to my 
middle, as your honour may perceive cleanly the 
marks of, two or three times in the slob. At last 

I made the light out, and it coming from a bit 

of a house by the road side; so I went to the 

door and gave three kicks at it, as strong ag | 
could. 

“** Open the door for Ned Sheehy,’ said a voice 
inside. Now, besides that I could not, for the 
life of me, make out how any one inside should 
know me before I spoke a word at all, I did not 
like the sound of that voice, ’t was so hoarse and 
so hollow, just like a dead man’s!—so I said 
nothing per The same voice spoke 
again, and said, ‘Why dont you open the door 
to Ned Sheehy?’ ‘ How pat my name is to you,’ 
said I, without speaking out, ‘on tip of your 
tongue, like butter;’ and I was between two 
minds about staying or going when what should 
the door do but open, and out came a man hold 
ing a candle in his hand, and he had upon hima 
face as white as a sheet. 

“* Why, then, Ned Sheehy,’ says he, ‘how 
grand you ’re grown, that you won’t come in and 
see a friend, as you ‘re passing by.’ 

“*¢ Pray, sir,’ says I, looking at him—thou 
that face of his was enough to dumbfounder 
honest man like myself—‘ Pray, sir,’ il 
* may I make so bold as to ask if you are not Jack 
Myers that was drowned seven years ago, next 
Martinmas, in the ford of Ah-na-fourish?’ 

** * Suppose I was,’ says he; ‘ has not a man 
a right to be drowned in the ford facing his own 
eabin-door any day of the week that he likes, 
from Sunday morning to Saturday night?’ 

“1m not denying that same, Mr. yers, sir,’ 
says I, ‘if ’t is yourself is to the fore speaking to 
me.’ 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘no more words aboutthat 
matter now: sure you and I, Ned, were friends of 
old; come in and take a glass; and here’s a good 
fire before you, and nobody shall hurt or harm 

you, and I to the fore, and myself able to do 
it. 

“* Now, your honour, though ’t was much to 
drink with a maa that was drowned seven years 
before, in the ford of Ah-na-fourish, facing his 
own door, yet the glass was hard to be withstood 
—to say nothing of the fire that was blazing 
within—for the night was mortal cold. So tyin 
Modderaroo to the hasp of the door—if I don’t 
love the creature as Ilove my own life—I went 
in with Jack Myers. , 

“Civil enough he was—I’ll never say other 
wise to my dying hour—for he handed mea stool 
by the fire and bid me sit down and make myself 
comfortable. But his face, as I said before, was 
as white as the snow on the hills, and his two 
eyes fell dead on me, like the eyes of a cod 
without any life in them. Just as I was going 
to put the glass to my lips, a voice—’t was the 
same that I heard bidding the door be 





spoke out of a cupboard that was convenient to 
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the left hand side of the chimney, and said, 
‘Have you any news for me, Ned Sheehy?” 

«+The never a word, sir,’ says I, making an- 
swer before I tasted the whisky, all oat of civili- 

; and, to speak the truth, never the least could 
[ remember at that moment of what had =) 
to me or how I got there ; for 1 was quite bother- 
ed with the fright. 

«¢ Have you no news,’ says the voice, ‘ Ned, 
to tell me, from Mountbally Gumbletonmore: or 
from the Mill; or about Moll Trantum that was 
married last week to Bryan Oge, and you at the 
wedding?” 

«+ No, sir,’ says I, ‘ neverthe word.’ 

«*What brought you in here, Ned, then ?’ 
says the voice. I could say nothing; for, what- 
ever other people might do, I never could frame 
an excuse ; and I was loth to say it was on ac- 
count of the glass and the fire, for that would be 
to speak the truth. 

«¢Turn the scoundrel out,’ says the voice: and 
at the sound of it, who would I see but Jack 
Myers making over to me with a lump of a stick 
in his hand, and it clenched on the stick so wick- 
ed. For certain, I did not stop to feel the weight 
of the blow; so, dropping the glass, and it full 
of the stuff too, I bolted out of the door, and never 
rested from running away, for as good, I believe, 
as twenty miles, till I found myself in a big 


wood. 

“*The Lord preserve me! what will become 
ofme now!’ saysI. *Oh, Ned Sheehy!’ says 
I, speaking to myself,‘ my man, you ’re in a 
pretty hobble; and to leave poor Modderaroo 
after you!’ But the words were not well out of 
my mouth, when I heard the dismallest ullagoane 
in the world, enough to break any one’s heart 
that was not broke before, with the grief entirely ; 
and it was not Jong till I could plainly see four 
men coming towards me, with a great black cof- 
fin on their shoulders. ‘I’d better get upin a 
tree,’ says I, ‘ for they say ’t is not lucky to meet 
acorpse : I’m in the way of misfortune to-night, 
if ever man was.’ 

“J could not help wondering how a berrin 
(funeral) should come -there in the lone wood at 
that time of night, seeing it could not be far from 
the dead hour. But it was little good for me 
thinking, for they soon came under the very tree 
I was roosting in, and down they put the coffin, 
and began to make a fine fire under me. I ’ll be 
smothered alive now, thinks I, and that will be 
the end of me« but I was afraid to stir for the 
life, or to speak out to bid them just to make their 
fire under some other tree, if it would be all the 
same thing tothem. Presently they opened the 
coffin, and out they dragged as fine looking a man 
as you ’d meet with in a day’s walk. 

“** Where’s the spit ?” says one: 

“* Hefe ’t is,’ says another, handing it over; 
and for certain they spitted him, and began to 
turn him before the fire. 

. “If they are not going to eat him, thinks I, 
like the Hannibals father Quinlan told us about 
in his sarmint last Sunday. 

“* Who'll turn the spit while we go for the 
other ingredients?’ says one of them that brought 
the coffin, and a big ugly-looking blackguard he 
was. 

““* Who ’d turn the spit but Ned Sheehy ?’ 
Says another. 





“ Burn 
know that 
tree? 

“* Come down, Ned Sheehy, and turn the 
spit,’ says he. 

***1m not here at all, at all, sir,’ says I, putting 
my hand over my face, thathe might not see me. 

“* That won’t do for you, my man,’ says he; 
¥ you ’d better come down, or maybe I ’d make 

ou. 
. “*1’m coming sir,’ says 1; for ’t is always 
right to make a virtue of necessity», So down I 
came, and there they left me turning the.spit in 
the middle of the wide wood. 

*** Don’t scorch me, Ned Sheehy, you vaga- 
bond,’ says the man on the spit. 

“¢ And my lord, sir, and ar’n’t you dead, sir,”’ 
says I, ‘and your honour taken ont of the coffin 
and all ?” 

“¢T ar’n’t,’ says he, 

“«¢ But surely you are, sir,’ says I, ‘ for tis 
to no use now for me denying that I saw your 
honour, and I up in the tree.’ 

- “*T ar’n’t,’ says he again, speaking quite short 
and snappish. 

“So I said no more, until presently he called 
out to me to turn him easy, or that maybe ’t would 
be the worse turn for myself. 

“* Will that do, sir?’ says I, turning him as 
easy as I could. 

“«*¢ That ’s too easy,’ says he: so I turned him 
faster. 

“«« That ’s too fast,’ says he; so finding that, 
turn him which way I would, I could not please 
him, I got into a bit of a fret at last, and desired 
him to turn himself, for a grumbling spalpeen as 
he was, if he liked it better. ‘ 

*¢ Away I ran, away he came hopping, spit and 
all, after he and he bat half-roasted. ~ urder!’ 
says I, shouting out; ‘I ’m done for at long last — 
—now or never!’—when all of a sudden, and 
*t was really wonderful, not knowing were I was 
rightly, I found myself at the door of the very 
little cabin by the road-side that I had bolted out 
of from Jack Myers; and there was Modderaroo 
standing hard by. 

***@pen the door for Ned Sheehy,’ says the 
voice,—for ’t was shut against me,— and the door 
flew open in an instant. In I ran, without stop 
or stay, thinking it better to be beat by Jack My- 
ers, he being an old friend of mine, than to 
spitted like a Michaelmas goose by a man thatI 
knew nothing about, either of him or his family, 
one or the other. 

« «Have you any news forme?’ says the voice, 
wy just the same question to me that it did 

efore. 

“«* Yes, sir,’ says I, ‘ and plenty;’ so I mention- 
ed all that had happened to me.in the big wood, 
and how I got up in the tree, and how I was 
made come down again, and put to turning the 
spit, roasting the gentleman, and how I could 
not please him, turn him fast or easy, although I 
tried my best, and how he ran after me at last, 
spit and all. 

“*¢ If you had told me this before, you would 
not have been turned out in the cold,’ said the 
voice. 

* ¢ And how could I tell it to you, sir,’ says I, 
‘ before it happened?’ 

“* No matter,’ says he, ‘ you may sleep now 


ou! thinks I, how should you 
was here soshandy to you up in the 
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till mornitfg on that bundle of hay in the corner 
there, and only I was your friend, you ’d have 
been ‘iit entirely.’ down I lay, but 1 was 
dreaming, dreaming all the rest of the night, and 
when you, master dear, woke me with that bless- 
ed blow, I thought ’t was the man on the spit 
had hold of me, and could hardly believe my 
eyes when I found myself in your honour’s 
resence, and poor Modderaroo safe and sound 
oa my side: but how I came there is mcre than 
I can say, if "twas not Jack Myers, although he 
did make the offer to strike me, or some one 
among thé good people that befriended me.” 

“Tt is all a drunken dream, you scoundrel,” 
said Mr. Gumbleton ; “ have I not had fifty such 
excuses from you?” 

* But never one, your honour, that really hap- 
pened before,” said Ned, with unblushing front. 
* Howsomever, since your honour fancies ’t is 
drinking I was, 1’d rather never drink again to 
the world’s end, than lose so good a master as 
yourself, and if I ’m forgiven this once, and get 
another trial a 

“ Well,’’ said Mr. Gumbleton, “ you may, for 
this once, go into Mountbally Gumbletonmore 
again; let me see that you keep your promise 
as to not drinking, or mind the consequen- 
ces ; and, above all, let me hear no more of 
the people, for I don’t believe a single 
word about them, whatever I may do of bad 
ones.” . 

So saying, Mr. Gumbleton turned on his heel, 
and Ned’s countenance relaxed into its usual ex- 
pression. 

“* Now I would not be after saying about the 
good people what the master said last,” exclaim- 
ed Peggy, the maid, who was within hearing, and 
who, by the way, had an eye after Ned: “ I would 
not be after saying such a thing; the good people, 
maybe, will make him feel the differ (difference) 
to his cost.” 

Nor was Peggy wrong, for, whether Ned 
Sheehy dreamt of the Fir Darrig or not, within 
a fortnight after, two of Mr. Gumbleton’s cows, 
the best milkers in the parish, ran dry, and before 
the week was out Modderaroo was lying dead in 
the stone quarry. 
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BY MISS M. E. MACMICHAEL, 


Tuer told me of her history. Her love 

Was a neglected flame, that had consumed 
The altar where it kindled. Oh! how fraught 
With bitterness is unrequited love; 

To know that we have cast life’s hope away 
On a vain shadow ! 

Her’s was a gentle passion; quiet, still— 

As woman’s love should be— 

All tenderness and silence—only known 

By the soft meaning of a downcast eye, 

Which almost feared to look its timid thoughts ; 
A sigh searce heard, a blush scarce visible, 
Alone might give it utterance ! Love is 

A beautiful feeling in a woman’s heart, 

When felt as only woman love can feel ; 
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Pure as the snow-fall, when its latest shéwer 
Sinks on Spring flowers; deep as a cave-locked fou. 

tain, 
And changeless as the eypress’s dark leaves, 
And like them sad ! She nourished 
Fond hopes, and sweet anxieties, afid fed 
A passion unreturned, till he she loved 
Was wedded to another ; then she grew 
Moody and discontented. There was one 
Had power to soothe her in her fitfulness— 
Her gentle sister—but that sister died, 
And the unhappy girl was left alone, 
To wander forth a maniac. 

The light 

‘T hat erewhile brightened in her innocent mind, 
Quiekly burn’d out: and a dull, thick gloom, 
Palpable with a mass of uncouth shapes, 
Sat brooding o’er her brain. Her hope was fled: 
And ’mid the ruins of a perishing heart, 
Once rich in all that makes life beautiful, 
The wasted stream of young affeetion traced 
Its slow and toilsome way. Objects that once 
Had been familiar to her inmost thoughts, 
The flowers that in her better days she nurs’d,— 
The bird that ate its morsel from her hand, 
And sung its quickening carols to her ear,— 
The harp o’er which in eestacy she leaned ;— 
The book, companion of her lonelier hours,— 
Even the stars, on which she us’d to gaze 
With a mute, tearful, yet delicious sense 
Of spiritual enjoyment, charm’d no more, 
And all her favourite and frequented haunts, 
The murmuring brook-side, and the moon-lit dell, 
Were now abhorr’d. She sought them not, 
And shunned her own aceustomed dwelling, while 
That lowly grave in which her sister lay, 
Was to her as a—home! 
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ALEXANDER POPE. 


Alexander Pope, a celebrated poet, was born 
May 22, 1688, in Lombard street, London. His 
father, a linen draper, in which trade he amassed 
a considerable fortune, retired from business, 
settled at Binfield, in Berkshire, soon after the 
birth of his son. Both parents were Roman Ca 
tholies, and, as Pope tells us, were of gentle 
blood. He himself was born deformed, small 
in size, and delicate in constitution. The ground- 
work of learning he acquired at two private 
schools, and from two priests, who were em- 
ployed as his tutors ; for the rest he was indebt- 
ed to his own persevering studies. Before he 
was twelve years old he formed a ply from 
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De 
Ogilby’s H®mer, which was acted by his school- 
fellows. Poetry he began early to compose, or, 
to use his own words, he “lisped in numbers.” 
His Pastorals were written when he was six- 
teen, and they obtained him the friendship of 
many eminent characters. They were succeeded 
by The Essay on Criticism, The Messiah, The 
of the Lock, The Temple of Fame, Wind- 
sor Forest, and The Epistle from Eloisa: and 
his reputation as a poet was thus firmly esta- 
plished. The translation of the Iliad, by which 
he gained above five thousand re was com- 
Jeted in 1720. With the aid of Broome and 
Penton he afterwards added a version of The 
Odyssey. In 1721, he undertook an edition of 
Shakspeare: a task in which he failed. With 
the exception of The Essay on Man, which was 
first published in 1733, and completed in the 
following year, his pen was chiefly devoted to 
satire during the remainder of his literary career. 
The first three books of The Dunciad appeared 
in 1723; the fourth, suggested by Warburton, 
was not written till 1742, and he injured the 
poem by substituting Cibber as the hero in 
place of Theobald. He died May 30, 1744. 
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ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD. 


Anna Letitia Barbauld, was born at Kibworth, 
in Leicestershire, in 1743, and received an excel- 
lent education from her father, the Rev. Dr. 
Aiken. In 1772, she published a volume of 
poems, which gave her a high place among her 
poetical contemporaries; and, in the following 
year, she joined her brother in giving to the 
press a volume of Miscellanies. Her marriage 
took place in 1774. For the last forty years of 
her life, she resided in the vicinity of the metro- 

lis: first at Hampstead, and next at Stoke 

ewington, at which latter place she died, on 
the 9th of April, 1825. Her literary productions 
are numerous. Among the most prominent of 
them may be named, Early Lessons and Hymns, 
in prose ; a poetical epistle to Mr. Wilberforce ; 
Eighteen Hundred and Eleven, a poem; and 
Biographical and Critical Essays, prefixed to a 
selection from the Tatler, Spectator and Guardi- 
an, to Richardson’s Correspondence, and to an 
edition of the best English novels. 
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Those who bequeath unto themselves a pom- 
a funeral, are at just so much expense to in- 

m the world of something that had much better 
have been concealed ;—namely, that their vanity 
has survived themselves, 
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Exrracts.-No. Ill. 


XXxIy. 


“ Nothing is more condieive to bodily health 
than long walks in Winters when the air is pure 
and bracing, and the cold éxcites quickness of 
motion. Nor has any of the seasons a more 
beneficial influence on our health than Winter. 
But this we counteract, by being ‘eontinually in 
the heated air of our parlours, by which we lay 
a foundation for the disorders of the Spring, 
which we then erroneously ascribe to that 


season.” 
XXV. 


“ Exercise, at all seasons of the year, should 
be proportioned to the powers. For those who 
are very weak, it is better, in general, to take 
three short walks, than one long one. It ought 
to be constantly inculcated on mothers and nur- 
sery-maids, that delicate children should not be 
allowed to walk long at a time; but strong chil- 
dren will almost always be much benefited by a 
great deal of exercise.” 


XXVI. 


‘* Whoever examines the account of long livers 
handed down to us, will — find that, to 
the very last, they used some exercise as 


walkers.” 
XXVII. 


**It is found that the dyspeptic, the bilious, 
and the nervous, whose organs of digestion are 
weak, find, in general, animal food the most 
suitable; that those who live chiefly on flesh- 
meat can longer endure personal exertion, than 
such as live upon vegetables alone; and that 
men inhabiting Northern regions, where the 
vigour of the system is liable tobe much weak- 
ened and even exhausted, by extremes of tempe- 
rature, and especially by the depressing agency 
of cold, require large quantities of animal food, as 
being the most stimulant and invigorating, in 
order thereby to counteract the, injurious effects 
of their climate.” 


XXVIII. 


“ Large trees, with thick foliage, should not 
be suffered near the windows of a house; for 
besides obstructing the access of day-light arid 
fresh air, and rendering the rooms damp, their 
exhalations in the evening and during the night, 
are unwholesome. ‘Trees should be planted at 
the distance of eight or ten yards from the 
house, in order not to prevent the access of air.” 


XXIX, 


“In the sultry days of Summer, we should 
be particularly on our guard against overheating 
the body. In Autumn, we should not dress too 
lightly ;—and, in the mornings and evenings, 
somewhat warmer. In fact, we ought to avoid 
every thing that ap likely to check or repel 
perspiration. The baneful custom of regutating 
the dress by the almanac, rather than by the 
vicissitudes of the weather, must necessarily be 
productive of many disagreeable consequences.” 


XXX. 
“We never should remove from a strongly 
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heated apartment into a fresh and cold air, unless 
provided with a warmer dress. After violent 
exercise, we ought nofto undress immediately, 
sit on the grass, or use the cold bath. Those 
who neglect these rulés, often bring on a pain- 
ful and lingering consumption, which too fre- 
quently baffles the efforts of the faculty, and 
annually makes dreadful havoc among the young 
and gay of both Sexes, and also among persons 
of middle age.” 
XXXII. 


“ Plutarch advises to keep the head cool and 
the feet warm—not to take medicines on every 
slight indisposition—but rather to let nature re- 
lieve herself, by fasting a day.” 


XXXIi. 


“ Sitting-rooms ought, if possible, to be above 
the ground-floor, or on the next story. They 
should be so constructed, as to admit a free cur- 
rent of air. But, if that cannot be done, they 
should be frequently aired, by opening the win- 
dows, in dry weather, or by fumigating them 
either with vinegar dropped upon hot stones, or 
evaporated in a basin over a lamp, or by burned 
sugar.” 

XXXII. 

“The mouth should be rinsed every morning, 
after dinner, and at night. This frequent en 
ing of the mouth is necessary,—because, other- 
wise, the viscid slime and small particles of 
food which settle in the interstices of the teeth, 
are very apt to putrify,—and, if not removed, 
will infect the breath, and gradually injure the 
teeth themselves.” 


XXXIV. 


“It is necessary, especially in hot weather, 
to-wash the feet frequently, as they perspire 
much, and are more exposed to dust, than any 
other part of the human frame. The water 
should be warm, but not too much so, because 
hot water, thus used, relaxes the fibres, drives 
the blood upwards, and occasions head-aches. 
The proper degree of heat for young persons to 
wash in, is between 96° and 98° of Fahrenheit; 
and, for the aged, between 98° and 100°, or 
somewhat more than milk-warm.”’ 
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BY MISS L. E. LANDON. 


“Tuer small things of life are the terrible,” 
says a popular writer of our day, and the saying 


is true. Let us all look back on the most im- 
portant events of our life, and in what slight 
accidents have they originated! The following 
story seems to be but a succession of unlucky 
chances, and yet each was a link in the dark 
chain of human destiny. 

Its scene lies in one of the gayest sea towns 
of Devonshire—one of those bathing-places 
which, for about three months in every year, is 
astonished at its own gayety, and, when the sea- 
son is over, is obliged to be content with its 
own society, and its own natural loveliness. 
Gayety, in a place of this kind, is a dif- 





———— 


ferent sort of gayety to that in L&don. It is 
more familiar—more a thing of fits and snatches 
—belongs to the open air—and has a touch of 
wildness from the green-wood tree. No on 
more enjoyed the brief dissipation of her natiye 
town, than Edith Trevanion. The heiress ang 
beauty of the neighbourhood, the darling of he 
father, (mother she had none,) the delight 
her circle, human life seemed to have made an 
exception in her favour. The troubles that yey 
the most prosperous existed not for her. Po 

she only knew by the pleasure of relieving jt, 
Sickness and death had left her house at top 
early a period for her remembrance, for her mo. 
ther died when she was a child in arms. Within 
the last few months, a still deeper happiness 
had girdled her around. She was engaged toa 
young man, of family and fortune equal to her 
own:—and, moreover, Arthur Ralegh was a 
very handsome young man. However, wher 
ever there is any love in the case, there is never 
any want of a few miseries as well. Arthar 
was of a jealous temper, and this is a sore temp- 
tation to a petted beauty. Edith knew her 
power, and did not dislike using it. Truly and 
entirely attached herself—loving, too, with all 
the gay confidence of unbroken spirits and first 
affection—she could not enter into, and therefore 
could not allow for all the tender anxieties of 
her lover; she excused a little feminine teasing 
to herself, as a wholesome sort of moral disci- 
pline. It was an absolute duty to cure him of 
such a fault as jealousy. What would he be, 
when once she was fairly married to him? 

In the meantime, the War-Office combined 
with fate against the unfortunate lover—a regi- 
ment was suddenly. quartered in the town. This 
was really too much. Poor Arthur was haunted 
by red coats. They lounged through the streets, 
they rode through shady lanes, they danced in 
the assembly-rooms, they lunched here and 
dined there; and when at last night arrived, it 
was “dreams and not sleep that came into his 
head.” His visions were all of “the scarlet 
colour.” No young lady’s head in all the place 
could run more upon “the officers” than his 
own. Both the Majors were married—that was 
something to be thankful for; but the Colonel 
was single, and younger, and better looking 
than the generality of Colonels; and the junior 
officers were an unusually fine set of men—at 
least so they seemed to Arthur Ralegh. During 
the first month of their stay, he took them all in 
their turns. One day it was the fascinating 
Captain—the next it was the handsome Liew 
tenant—till it even reached the interesting 
Ensign. 

At last, these flying fears settled into a good 
earnest fit, which had Captain Delaford for its 
object. The whole regiment was consi 
charming enough; but Captain Delaford was the 
most charming of all. We Londoners know no 
thing of hearts carried by beat of drum. “The of 
ficers” conveys no meaning to our ear. We have 
an idea that the guards are very gentlemanlike, 
but the military go for nothing in the great sys 
tem of London dissipation. A young lady, even 
in Knightsbridge 
the barracks did not make the neighbourhood 
very gay?’ It would be something like the fait 
damsel at St. Helena, asking “if England was 
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not exceedingly dull after the fleet sailed ?”— 
But, in a country town, a regiment is a very 
rand affair indeed! Parties are made for and 

the officers; they light up a ball, and the 
oung ladies feel that it is an opportanity for at- 
iachments, happy and unhappy; and, as Mr. 
Bennet, in “ Pride and Prejudice,” justly ob- 
served, “ next to being engaged, it is somethin 
t» be crossed in love.” Edith Trevanion lik 
the increased gayety ;—she liked too, the admi- 
ration and the attention. But her heart was irre- 
yocably gone, and the very thought of change 
never came into her head. 

But the more she was conscious of her own 
attachment, the less could she bear to have it 
made a perpetual subject of doubt. It was one 
very hot morning—for the summer had been un- 
usually warm and long—that they were stand- 
ing on a terrace which ran on the shady side of 
the house. They were walking up and down, a 
little to Arthur’s discontent—for he had been 
asking her to ride, which Edith refused, on ac- 
count of the extreme heat. She was herself in 
such gay spirits. Her father had just surprised 
her, and such surprises are very agreeable, by a 
set of turquoises; and she was convinced her- 
self, and wanted to convince every body else, 
that blue was the loveliest colour in the world. 
“It is the colour of the sky, of violets,”— 
“and,” interrupted Arthur,” as Captain Dela- 
ford would say, of your eyes. I am sure that is 
just one of his pretty speeches.”’ * Not quite,” 
replied Edith ; * you have a scowl where he has 
asmile—and you ought to put on an irresistible 
air while speaking.”’ * An irresistible air!” ex- 
claimed Arthur. ‘So you think him irresisti- 
ble!” * At least our whole town does, and you 
would not have me opposed to general opinion! 
—You know what an enemy you are to “— 
larity in our sex.”” Arthur made no answer, but 


amused himself with picking off the heads of 


divers unoffending flowers. Edith began a curi- 
ous examination of a bunch of Provence roses, 
which she held in her hand. Her own sweet 
mouth, with the smile dimpling round it, was 
like one of the buds, when the soft red first 
breaks through the green envelope. “ But, at 
least,” said Arthur, “* you will not dance with 
Captain Delaford. I make a point of your not 
doing it.’ Now Ralegh was very wrong to 
make a point of any such trifle. It set the 
whole spirit of feminine insubordination up in 
ams. Besides, this yery jealousy was an angry 
subject with Edith. She felt herself unworthily 
judged—and, moreover, her taste called in ques- 
tion. The very idea that she could think of 
sich a man for one moment—ske, who quite 
piqued herself on having such an ideal standard 
of perfection !—it was such a bad compliment. 
Captain Delaford, all smiles, sighs, and douceurs 
toevery lady he came near;—he who cut out all 
his conversation by a pattern—well, it was too 
provoking! Had Arthur chosen to be jealous of 
the Colonel, who wa8 pale and silent—therefore 
set down as having had an unhappy passion, 
and “so interesting;”—or even the young en- 
sign, who was such a sweet poet, and had writ- 
en some exquisite verses in her album, about 
moonlight,. and blighted affection—either of 
these would have been some credit. But Cap- 
24 





tain Delaford—the singing, flirting, universal 
Captain Delaford—it was really too bad! 

* Not dance with hing!” exclaimed she, with 
the prettiest air of surpri§e in the world. “ Why, 
I would sooner dance with him than any one 
else,—he is the best waltzer in the room.” 
“ And I am the worst,” interrupted Arthar, an- 
grily, conscious of his own unjustifiable defi- 
ciency in that important accomplishment. 


‘* But that you take what to you doth belong,—~ 
It were a fault to snatch words off my, tongue,” 


. 
maliciously quoted the lady. “ Well, at all 
events,” said Ralegh, looking as angry as a gen- 
tleman well could do, “you shall not be trou- 
bled with me:—I will not dance with you!’ 
“Truly that will be a loss!” cried Edith; 
“why I shall never get over the disappoint- 
ment! Well, well, I must see how charming IT 
can make myself. Perhaps Captain Delaford 
may ask me a second time.’’—* And there he 
comes, Madam!” exclaimed Arthur, who saw 
the very gentleman in question galloping up the 
avenue. No pleasant sight, for he looked re« 
markably well on horseback, and the lover saw, 
or fancied that he saw, Edith watching admi- 
ringly. Had he looked a little closer, he would 
have seen that her a were filled with tears, 
and that she had only turned aside to conceal 
them. But Arthur was too angry to observe. 
“I will not interrupt your téte-4-téte, Madam. I 
now understand why it was too hot to ride with 
me this morning;’’ and, without waiting for am 
answer, he sprang from the terrace, and was 
soon lost to sight among the coppices below, 
Edith remained to do the honours to her visitor 
with what grace she might. But anger gave her 
spirit, and she contented herself with turning in 
mind the dignified resentment she would display 
when they met at dinner. 

Never had Edith looked more beautiful than 
when she paused on the threshold of the old 
gothic library, where the guests were assembled 
for dinner, to still a little fluttering at the heart 
before she entered the room, where she expected 
to meet Arthur. She entered, a little flush on 
her cheek, and a little sparkle in her clear blue 
eyes. Her father came towards her, and drew 
her arms in his. He was almost as proud as 
fond of his lovely child. She gave one quick 
glance round tie library. Arthur was not there, -. 
Captain Delaford came forward with a smile 
me a compliment. She scarcely answered him; 
and it was a positive relief when an old baro~ 
net, who had been sent into the world to bé a 
bore, and who from his cradle had fulfilled his 
destiny, came forward, and handed her to the 
dinner-table. ‘There was one or two late arri- 
vals;—they little knew how quickly the heart 
of the fair mistress of the house beat at their 
entrance. The longest dinner that Edith had 
ever known was at length over;—but a yet 
longer evening was to come. She went with a 
large party from their house to the ball, and she 
danced the first dance with Captain Delaford. 
Ah, the restraints of society! Her pulse beat 
feverishly ;—her eyes were filled with tears;— 
she was anxious—restless; and she had to ap- 
pear gay, polite, and occupied with the scene 
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before her. How often, during the course of 
that evening, did she go through a course of 
maneeuvres to obtain @ place near the door ;— 
and then, ashamed of her motive, leave it has- 
tily, only to return again! Still Arthur never 
came. 
The party returned to the hall;—and it was 
as much as Edith ould do to appear the atten- 
tive and well-bred mistress of the house. Gene- 
rally speaking, the little supper at home, after 
the dance, been so gay; to-night it was 
positively dull—all said they were tired. The 
visitors took up their candles, and as the door 
closed upon the last, Edith threw herself into 
her father’s arms, and burst into tears. Half in 
sobs, and half in words, her story was told, and 
Mr. Trevanion was at first very angry with Ar- 
thur Ralegh’s want of temper. But Edith could 
not bear to hear him blamed;—and she now 
made all sorts of excuses for the jealousy which, 
in the morning, seemed to her so unpardonable. 
It was a lovely night, when, feverish and rest- 
less, she flung open the windows of her dress- 
ing-room. The moon was shining in a cloudless 
sky, and the sea in the distance was tremulous 
with light. But there was a weight on Edith’s 
spirits which she could not shake off. The 
clouds were beginning to redden in the east be- 
fore she went to bed, and the last words of her 
lips were, “ Where is Arthur?’ Where, in- 
deed, was het When he left Fdith, he rushed 
in a paroxysm of rage to the sea-side, and there, 
bare-headed, he amused himself with walking 
p and down, as woman’s fickleness and 
1 good waltzers in his heart. Suddenly a lit- 
tle boat shot round one of the small capes which 
so gracefully indent the coast, a youth sprang 
out, and approaching Arthur, unperceived, pass- 
ed his arm through the wanderer’s, and address- 
ed him in the well-known 


**Why, bare-headed are you come, 
Or why come you at all?” 


It was an old college friend; and Arthur, be- 
tween anger and confidence, was soon moved to 
tell his story. “I will tell you what you shall 
do; come with me into my boat—my yacht 
waits me in the offing; we will have a pleasant 
sail, a gay supper,—and to-morrow, you, hav- 
ing so shown with what spirit you can act, shall 
to-morrow go and beg your fair tyrant’s pardon— 
or, what is far better, let her beg your’s.” Ar- 
thur was just in that sort of mood, when we are 
ready to let any one decide for us rather than 
ourselves. He went with his friend, had a gay 
supper, and did what he could to drown a few 
of Edith’s frowns in Champaigne. He woke 
the next morning with a -ache, and the 
agreeable intelligence that they were driven out 
to sea. It was a week before they could land: 
and, when they did, of eourse Arthur’s first 
thought was to hasten to Edith. For this pur- 
ey he was put in at the very creek which he 
ad left the week before. “ You look so hand- 
some in my foraging cap,” said his gay compa- 
nion, | “that you must carry every thing before 
ou. 
Arthur’s step was as heavy as his spirits. 
He could not disguise from himself that his 
strange absence must have inflicted a degree of 





most cruel anxiety, and he dreaded to see Edith 
again. The sound of the bell tolling for a fun 
ral, did not add to his cheerfulness. -He had 
pass by the little church-yard, and saw a 
of people in the one corner. Surely they wer 
thered round the old vault of the Trevanions, 
He entered—the rattle of the earth on the eof 
fin struck upon his ear—the vault was open, and 
the clergyman was reading the last sacred wonky 
that part the dead from the living. He asked 
one question, and the wretched young man heard 
the name of Edith Trevanion. His sudden dis. 
appearance, and his hat having been found om 
the sea-shore, led to the belief that he had de. 
stroyed himself. This report had been h 
communicated to Edith, and she had brokeng 
blood-vessel. Death followed instantly. In the 
small church-yard, whose old yews are seen at 
a small distance out at sea, is an old-fashioned 
monument—it is the vault of the Trevanion 
family. ‘The last inscription is— 


**Edith Trevanion, aged 19.” 
ae GOH 
CHAPTER ON FEMALE FEATURES 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Forehead.—There are fashions in beauty as 
well as dress. In some parts of Africa no lady 


can be charming under twenty-one stone. 


“ King Chihu put nine queens to death ; 
Convict on Statute, Ivory Teeth.” 


In Shakspeare’s time, it was the fashion to 
have high foreheads, probably out of compliment 
to Queen Elizabeth. They were thought to be 
equally beautiful and indicative of wisdom; and 
if the portraits of the great men of that day are 
to be trusted, wisdom and high foreheads were 


certainly often found together. Of late years, 
physiognomists have declared for the wisdom of 
strait and compact foreheads, rather than high 
ones. I must own I have seen very silly persons 
with both. It must be allowed, at the same time, 
that a very retreating forehead is apt to be noac- 
companiment of wit. With rrr to high ones, 
they are often confounded with foreheads merely 
bald ; and baldness, whether natural or other 
wise, is never handsome; though in men it 
sometimes takes the character of simplicity and 
firmness. According to the Greeks, who are 
reckoned to have been the greatest judges of 
beauty, the high forehead never bore the palm. 

A certain conciseness carried it. “A fore 
head,”” says Junius, in his Treatise on Ancieat 
Art, ‘‘should be smooth and even, white, delicate, 
short, and of an open and cheerful character.” 
The Latin is briefer. Ariosto has expressed it 
in two words, perhaps in one — 


“TDi terso ayorio era Ja fonte Ticta.”’ 
Orlan. Fur., Canto VII. 
“ Terse ivory was her forehead glad.” 


A large bare forehead grves a woman a mas 
culine and defying look. The word of effrontery 
comes from it. The hair should be brought over 
such a forehead, as vines ave trailed over a naked 


wall, 
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Eyes.—The finest eyes are those that unite 
sense and sweetness. They should be able to 
say much, and all charmingly. The look of 
sense is proportioned tothe depth from which the 
thoaght seems to issue ; the look of sweetness to 
an habitual readiness of sympathy, an unaffected 
willingness to please and be pleased. We need 
pot be jealous of 


« Eyes affectionate and glad, 
That seem to love whatever they look upon.” 
Gertrude of Wyoming. 


They have always a good stock in reserve for 
their favourites; especially if, like those mention- 
ed by the poet, they are conversant with books 
and nature. Voluptuaries know not what they talk 
about, when they profess not to care for sense in 
awoman. Pedantry is one thing: sense, taste, 
and apprehensiveness are another. Give me an 
eye that draws equally from head above and 
heart beneath ; that is equally full of ideas and 
feelings, of intuition and sensation. If either must 
predominate, let it be the heart. Mere beauty is 
nothing at any time but a doll, and should be 
packed up and sent to Brobdignag. The colour 
ofthe eye is a very secondary matter. Black 
eyes are thought the brightest, blue the most fem- 
inine, grey the keenest. It depends entirely on the 
spirit within. I have seen all these colours change 
characters; though I must own, that when a 
blue eye looks ungentle, it seems more out of 
character than the extremest diversity expressed 
byothers. ‘The ancients appear to have associ- 
ated the idea of gladness with blue ey@és; which 
is the colour given to his heroines by the author 
just alluded to. Anacreon attributes a blue ora 
grey eye to his mistress, it is difficult to say 
which ; but he adds, that it is tempered with the 
noist delicacy of the eye of Venus. The other 
lok was Minerva’s, and required softening. It 
isnot easy to distinguish the shades of the va- 
tious colours anciently given to eyes; the blues 
ad greys, sea-blues, sea-greys, and even cat- 
greys. But it is clear that the expression is every- 
thing. ‘The poet demanded this or that colour 
weording as he thought it favourable to the ex- 
pression of acuteness, majesty, tenderness, or a 
mixture of all. Black eyes were most lauded; 
doubtless, because in a southern country the 
greatest number of beloved eyes must be of that 
colour. But on the same account of the predom- 
inance of black, the abstract taste was in favour 
lighter eyes and fair complexions. Hair be- 
ing of a great variety of tint, the poet had great 
litense in wishing or feigning on that point. 
Many a head of hair was exalted into gold, that 
gave slight colour for the pretension; nor is 
itto be doubted, that auburn, and red, and yel- 
low, and sand-coloured, and brown with the least 
surface of gold, all took the same illustrious 
epithet on occasion. With regard to eyes, the an- 
tients insisted much on one point, which gave rise 
‘many happy expressions. This was a certain 
mixture of pungency with the look of sweetness. 
Sometimes they call it severity, sometimes stern- 
ness, and even acridity and terror. The usual 
word was gorgon-looking. Something of a frown 
was implied, mixed with a radiant earnestness. 
This was commonly spoken of men’s eyes. Ana- 
creon, giving directions for the portrait of a youth, 

=—_ , 


** Dark aud gorgon be his eye, 
Tempered with hilarity.” . 


A taste of it, however, was sometimes desired 
in the eyes of ladies. Theagenes, in Heliodorus’s 
“* Ethiopics,”* describing his mistress Chariclea, 
tells us, that even whena child something great, 
and with a divinity in it, shane out of her eyes, 
and encountered his, as he eXamined them with 
a mixture of the gorgon and thealluring. Per- 
haps the best word in general “for translating 
gorgon would be fervent; something earnest, 
fiery, and pressing onward. Anacreon, with his 
usual exquisite taste, allays the fierceness of the 
term with the word kekerasmenon, tempered. The 
nice point is, to see that the terror itself be not 
terrible, but only a poignancy brought in to as- 
sist the sweetness. te is the salt in the tart: the 
subtle sting of the essence. It is the eye intel- 
lectual, what the apple of the eye is to the eye 
itself,—the dark part of it, the core, the inner- 
most look; the concentration and burning-glass 
of the rays of love. I think, however, that An- 
acreon did better than Heliodorus, when he avoid- 
ed attributing this look to his mistress, and con- 
fined it to the other sex. He tells us that she 
had a look of Minerva as well as Venus; butit 
is Minerva without the gorgon. There is sense 
and apprehensiveness, but nothing toalarm. No 
drawback upon beauty ought to be more guarded 
against than a character of violence about the 
eyes. I have seen it become very touching, 
when the violence had been conquered by suffer- 
ing and reflection, and a generous turn of mind: 
nor, perhaps, does a richer soi! for the production 
of all good things take place anywhere than over 
these spent voleanoes. But the experiment is 
dangerous, and the event rare. 

Large eyes were admired in Greece, where 
they still prevail. They are the finest of all 
when they have the internal look; which is not 
common. The stag or antelope eye of the ori- 
ental is beautiful and lamping, but is accused of 
looking skittish and indifferent. ‘The epithet 
of stag-eyed,” says Lady Wortley Montague, 
speaking of a Turkish love-song, “ pleases me 
extremely ; and I think it a very lively image of 
the fire and indifference in his mistress’s eyes.” 
We lose in depth of expression, when we go 
to inferior animals for comparisons with hu- 
man beauty. Homer calls Juno ox-eyed; and 
the epithet suits well with the eyes of that pod- 
dess, because she may be supposed, with all her 
beauty, to want a certain humanity. Her large 
eye looks at you with a royal indifference. 
Shakspeare has kissed them, and made them hu- 
man. Speaking of violets, he describes them as 


being 
‘¢ Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes.” 


This is shutting up their pride, and subject- 


ing them to the lips of love. Large eyes may 
become more touching under this circumstance 
than any others: because of the field they give 
for the veins to wander in, and the trembling am- 
plitude of the ball beneath. Little eyes must be 
good tempered, or they are ruined. They have 
no other resource. But this will beautify them 





enough. They are made for laughing, and should 
| do their duty. In Charles the Second’s time, it 
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was the fashion to have sleepy, half-shut eyes, 
sly and meretricious. They took an expression, 


beautiful and warrantable on occasion, and made - 


acommonplace of it,and avice, So little do 
“men of pleasure” understand the business from 
which they take theig title. A good warm-heart- 
ed poet shall-shed more light upon real volup- 
tuousness and beauty, in one verse from his pen, 
than a thousand gakes shall arrive at, swimming 
in claret, and bound on as many voyages of dis- 
covery. , 
In attending to the hair and eyes, I have for- 
— the eyebrows, and the shape of the head. 

ey shall be dispatched before we come to the 
lips: as the table is cleared before the dessert, 
This is an irreverent simile, nor do I like it; 
though the pleasure even of eating and drinking, 
to those who enjoy it with temperance, may be 
traced beyond the palate. The utmost refine- 
ments on that point are, I allow, wide of the mark 
on this. The idea of beauty, however, is law- 
fully associated with that of cherries and 
peaches ; as Eve set forth the dessert in Para- 
dise. 

Eyebrows,—E yebrows used to obtain more ap- 
plause than they do now. Shakspeare seems to 
jest upon this eminence, when he speaks of a 
over 





** Sighing like furnance, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’s eyebrow.” 


Marot mentions a poem on an eyebrow which 
was the talk of the court of Francis the First. 
The taste of the Greeks on this point was re- 
markable. They admired eyebrows that almost 
met. It depends upon the character of the rest of 
the face. Meeting eyebrows may give a sense 
and animation to looks that might otherwise be 
over-feminine, They have certainly not a fool- 
ish look. Anacreon’s mistress has them ; 


‘« Taking care her eyebrows be 
Not apart, nor mingled neither, 
But as hers are, stol’n together, 
Met by stealth, yet leaving too, 
O’er the eyes their darkest hue,” 


In the Idyl of Theocritus, before mentioned, 
one of the speakers values himself upon the ef- 
fect his beauty has had on a girl with joined eye- 
brows, 


** Passing a bower last evening with my cows, 

A girl looked out, a girl with meeting brows, 

* Beautiful! beautiful!’ cried she. I heard, 

But went on, looking down, and gave her not a word.” 


This taste in female beanty appears to have 
been confined to the ancients. Boccacio, in 
his “ Ameto,” the precursor of the “ Decame- 
ron,”’ where he gives geveral pictures of beautiful 
women, more than once of disjoined eye- 
brows. Chaucer, in the “Court of Love,” is 
equally express in favour of “a due distance.” 
An arched eyebrow was always in request ; bat 
I think it is doubtful whether we are to under- 
stand that the eyebrows were always desired to 
form separate arches, or to give an arched cha- 
racter to the brow considered in unison. In either 
case the curve should be very delicate. A strait 
eyebrow js better than the very arching one, 





RECEIPTS. 





which has a look of wonder and silliness, ‘T, 
have it immediately over the eye is preferg 
for the same reason, to its being too high and lifted, 
The Greeks liked eyes leaning upwards towards 
each other; which indeed is a rare beauty, and the 
reverse of the animal character. If the brows ove 
these took a similar direction, they would form 
an arch together. Perhaps a sort of double curry, 
was required, the particular one over the eye, ang 
the general onein the look altogether. But thes 
are unnecessary refinements. Where great dis. 
tance of taste is allowed, the point in question 
can be of little consequence. I cannot think, how. 
ever, with Ariosto, that fair locks with black 
eyebrows are desirable. I see, by an article in the 
Italian catalogue, that the taste provoked a dis 
sertation. It is to be found, however, in “ Achil. 
les Tatius,”’ and in the poem beginning 


** Lydia, bella puella, candida,” 


attributed to Gallus. A moderate distinction js 
desirable, especially where the hair is very light, 
Hear Burns, in a passage full of life and sweet 
ness : 


“*Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 
Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly 0’ er-arching 

Twa laughing een o’bonny blue.” 


It is agreed on all hands, that a female eyebrow 
ought to he delicate, and nicely pencilled. Dante 
says of his mistress’s, that it looked as if it was 
painted. 


“The eyebrow, 
Polished and dark, as though the brush had drawn it” 


Brows ought to be calm and even, 


‘*Upon her eyelids many graces sat, 
Under the shadows of her own brows.” 
Faery Queen, 


ae et 
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Pomatum for the Lips. 


Mix an ounce of spermaceti with an ounce of 
the oil of bitter almonds and a little powdered 
cochineal; melt all together, strain it through a 
cloth in a little rose water, end rub the lips a 
night, 


Fine Wash for any Redness in the Face. 


Boil two ounces of barley, in a chopin or E 
lish wine bottle of water, to four gills or a 
bottle; and beating two ounces of blanched al- 
monds to a paste, mix them with a little of the 
barley water. When cold, warm them, and 
squeeze them through a cloth; then dissolve 4 
pas - worth of camphor in a table-spoonful of 

y or any strong spirits. Mix them together, 
and wash the face with the liquid every night 
when going to bed. This, says the original re 
ceipt, is the best wash ever made for the face, 
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STMLZ SO GENTLY OBR ME STRALING 
THE MUCH ADMIRED CAVATINE SUNG BY MR. WOOD, 
With rapturous applause, in Bellini’s Opera of La Sonnambula, 
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Still so gently o’er stealing, Memity will bring back the feeling, Spite of 


all my grief re — vealing, That I love thee, that I dearly love thee still; Tho’ some 
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other swain may charmthee,Ah!no o— ther ec’er can warm me; Yet ne'er fear I will not 
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thou false one, no, no! I fond —ly love thee still, Ah! ne’er fear, I will not 





colla voce. 
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harm thee, ne'er fear, I will not harm thee, no, false one, no! I love thee, I love thee, false one, 
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stealing Mem'’ry will bring back the feeling, 


qua 


stil, #I love thee still, I love thee 


of all my grief, re— vealing, that 


& 
Tlove thee, love thee 
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colla parte. 





still, I love thee _ still. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Our friend Brooks has really surpassed himself in 
the illustration of our April plate. It is a new vein 
he has opened, as we of the mining State say, and a 
tich one it is like to be. He has hit the proper hu- 
mour, and is not the first that has commenced with 
Melpomene and ended with Thalia. We say unto 

0 on. 


148, 2d column, 12th line, for 
ians.—AUTHOR. 


ERRATA 
Lyeians read 


Our friend, Mare Smeton, is uncommonly severe 
‘pon the fair sex,—but, in our extensive acquaintance 
vith le society, it has never been our misfortune 
to with a Nina B—. 

It will be seen by our present cover that we have 

mime ' ieation of two new works. But 


menced 





small editions have been published and no second one 
will be issued. The works are remarkable for their 
cheapness, and the Trials can be bound uniform with 
the Marryatt Novels. We fear that our s may 
be mistaken as to the nature of the work. It is no 
dry detail, suitable only for the Lawyer quoting 
Blackstone, Coke, &c. but an account of each trial as 
it oceurred, with all the minuteness of evidence that 
such eminent cases are likely to bring forth. We have 
commenced this publication thinking it would be aec- 
ceptable, from having ~ with what avidity the 
mere new report of an interesting case is sought 
after! An ae tae axntlneds the edition is a small 
one, and application had better be made at once. 


The Sketch Book of Character is an agreeable 
of different individuals, wonderful for some- 

thing above the common mass of mankind—persons 
that have been remarkable for their tendency to Fa- 
naticism and Credulity—others that have been singu- 
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lar for Voluntary Human Sufferings and Privations— 
others for their Cruelty, Miserly Habits—Self-De- 
luded Individuals, &e. “A separate department is 
filled with Interesting urrences,—but the main 

rt of the work is taken up with an Account of 
Dewacrdiansy Individuals. 

We are again delayed in the deliv 
Marryatt Novels—through no fault o rsye but 
through the Publie themselves. They have patron- 
ized the work to’such an extent that, although we 
keep one Power Press constantly at work, we cannot 
get them off fast enough. However it is a pleasant 
complaint and can be remedied. By the 10th of this 
month we will havea larger edition thau either of the 
former two, ready for delivery, and no dél@y will 
take place with the orders received. W com- 


of the 


pleted the work will be bound with Peter Simple, Ja- | 


cob Faithful, The Pirate, Three Cutters and Moon- 
shine, and Japhet, in first volume—Frank Mildmay, 
King’s Own, Newton Foster and Pacha of Many 
Tales in second volume. They will not be published 
exactly in that order, but will be completed to end so. 
Frank Mildmay, which is No. 1 of vol. 2, has already 
been published, and Japhet, which is last of vol. 1, 
will bring up the rear guard of the whole work. This 
is one of the benefits of publishing a work where each 
number is complete in itself, It matters not how you 
get them so you do get them. 


We have received a note, from some fair Lady, we 

resume, requesting us to give another description of 
lon than that found in the February Number. This 
shall be done, and another fair lady has it now in 
hand. There was one little matter about the letter 
that surprised us. Pray, fair Dame, how did you 
manage to obliterate so effectually, Uncle Sam’s post 
mark, for it had been marked and was effaced, leav- 
ing us completely without a clue to your where- 
abouts? 


One of the many annoyances publishers are put to 
is the receiving a letter with 25 cents postage charged 
on it, and sometimes 50, requesting, or rather de- 
manding a Number in place of one that has misear- 
ried. ‘this is, as a friend of ours, who would not 
swear, used to observe, ‘‘ buttering the bacon of base- 
ness”=a happy alliteration. Now be it from hence- 
forth duly observed, that if by accident we do get an- 
other su tter, for we do not often take letters that 
are unpaid, we ‘will merely turn it, as the politician 
sometimes does his coat, and re-direct it to the person 
sending it. Where a Number does not come to hand, 
mention the circumstance to the Postmaster, and in 
nine eases out of ten, he will inform the publisher; for, 
in general, they are very polite. But No! indignation 
seizes the subsecriber—the vile publisher has not sent 
his Number. ‘To him s a letter, as if he could 
control the roads and mails during the past really Sibe- 
rian winter. 

‘*A Sketch,” by Miss Macmichael, is beautiful. 
We are much indebted to this lady for her contribu- 
tions, and hope she may long continue them. 


It is coneeded by all, that our March number is 
the prettiest and best yet issued from our Press. It 
may be so:—but this we will say, it is not better 
than several numbers we have in our mind’s eye, al- 
a contained eight original articles ;—futare 
num may contain more. Would that our friends 
of the press could receive our numbers, as issued 
here, without being rolled or injured by mail trans- 


portation. 


We copy the following account of the Citizens’ 
Ball from the Gentlemen’s Vade Mecum. Havin 
been present, we can vouch for its accuracy, a 
Loo omen ¢ for the S ceti. One unfortunate 
wight had his coat (not of many colours, (completely 
covered with the oleaginous product of the largest of 
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Fish ;—and we felt for the La engaged 
busily in making t was bad, pines worse, by 
spreading it over that part which had previoudy 
esca Ourself, in some slight dogres suffered 
from the “ Soyereignest thing on earth for fa inward 
bruise ;°-—but Bogle, that prince of waiters, yi, 
has eommemorated in immortal verse, vith 
tha le that has always characterized him, soo 
rid the objection :— 

**'| he Citizens Ball, in aid of the fund for the relief 
of disabled firemen, whiclhi —— on 1 hursday 
night, at the Chestnut Street Theatre, was ; 
magnificent affair, and fully answered the ex 
tions of those who were most active in getting it 
Every thing passed off admirably well, and alll wy 
were present appeared greatly to enjoy the amug. 
ments of the evening, 

The theatre was floored over frdm the boxes to the 
back of the stage, and the beautiful masquerade scene 
from Gustavus being set, the extent of the ball room, 
thus formed,appeared to be immense: a succession of 
colonnades, illuminated by variegated lamps, extend. 
ing as far as the eye could reach. Viewed from the 
front, the whole bore the aspect of a fairy palace; the 
arching roof, supported on slender columns, which 
took the place of the wings, and scarcely in 
the prospect to the right and left of the stage, w 
on each hand, the area seemed unbounded. The de. 
corations of the house: were tastefully disposed: 
banners, trumpets, spears, and shields, being beanti- 
fully arranged together. Over the pit, and over the 
stage, were two immense chandeliers, which brilliant. 
ly illuminated the scene; but, unluckily, were rather 
too liberal of their spermaceti favours, which, hov- 
ever excellent it may be for an inward bruise, is by 
no means so congenial to wearing apparel as Dominie 
Samson thought the air of Woodburne to be. The 
coup d’eil was altogether striking, and we question 
whether a more splendid scene could have been pre- 
sented, had the exhausted their ingenuity 


to contrive it. 

wf the city appearedto be 
con > ; and if Baltimore, Cinein- 
nati, and Boston, anxious to settle the question of 
relative beauty and grace, they would have found 
array on ‘Ihursday evening which woul ; 
forted them to surrender the apple to Pi 
Among the gentlemen, we observed nearly 
own distinguished men, with many stran; 0 
of the Army and Navy, in full uniform, whose pr- 
sence added materially to the brilliance of the sen, 
and lent it an sa aspect. Each tier of boxes was 
filled with groupes of ladies, gaily attired, while the 


floor was no le: ded; perhaps too much so, until 
the night w nto morning, but no one felt die 
posed to com e number present. It height 


ened the exhila of the house and _ a fillip wy 
the spirits, far exceeding that caught from any ¢ 
means of awaking a joyous feeling. 

Dancing was kept up almost ‘‘until day-light di 
appear,”’ or it may be that the sun was up before the 
votaries of Terpsichore ceased their sports, for when 
we withdrew, at a very late hour, there were no si 
of flagging among those who remained. ‘The ba 
was sounding merrily, and the dancers held out with 
untired spirit. 

‘he number of persons present is said to have 
been over two thousand ;—and they will all have oeea- 
sion to remember, with pleasure, the Citizens Ball 
on St. Patrick’s Day. 

The following gentlemen officiated as 
William M. Meredith, William W. Fisher, William 

M. Dallas, 
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